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Responsibility for a Better World 


The strength of a nation is the combined strength of all its services. This includes 
its program of education. The immediate war contribution of a single pupil in school 
or an individual teacher in the classroom, may seem slight, but the combined effort 
of 31,000,000 teachers, pupils, and students who constitute the schools of our country 
is a force of enormous power. The part that they can play in winning the war is now 
necessary and great. But the part that the schools can play in educating the coming 
generation is greater. This is the group of our total population that constitutes the 
hope of the America of tomorrow. Not only must they help win the war but they 
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The above blank may be helpful in 
routing this copy of EDUCATION For VIC- 
tory to various staff members and per- 
haps finally to the library. 
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5 must also undertake the enormous responsibility of building a new and better world 


out of the wreckage which we pass on to them. 
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Registration Services by Schools 
Acknowledged by Commissioner 


The schools of our country with their 
approximately thirty million pupils, one 
million teachers, and a quarter million 
school sites, are, during this period of 
war, not only providing instruction in 
the ways of democracy and the means 
of preserving it, but also rendering serv- 
ices which are essential for a total-war 
effort and for which there is no other 
existing adequate agency. Especially is 
this true for the registration services 
conducted by schools for the rationing 
of commodities by the Office of Price 
Administration. On each level, Fed- 
eral, State and local, the educational 
authorities and the authorities in price 
administration have cooperated fully 
and effectively for the purpose and con- 
sequently have made it possible to ac- 
complish quickly tasks for which it 
would have been very eXpensive to cre- 
ate special agencies. 

Sugar rationing entailed a registra- 
tion of every family—and the listing of 
the number of members—and of indi- 
viduals not belonging to a family group. 
In the eastern seaboard area the schools 
have conducted two gasoline registra- 


tions, one for an emergency temporary 
program and one for a permanent pro- 
gram. The schools in the remaining 
part of the country have recently com- 
pleted “mileage rationing” registration 
to make gasoline rationing Nation- 
wide. Again at the request of the Com- 
missioner of Education, in accordance 
with the plan for cooperation with the 
Office of Price Administration for such 
services, the schools of a large number 
of Eastern and Central States assisted 
in the registration for fuel oil rationing. 


Among Letters from School Officials 


In response to these requests a large 
number of letters have been received by 
Commissioner Studebaker from chief 
State school officers and local school su- 
perintendents, assuring that the schools 
under their jurisdiction would make the 
necessary provisions for rendering the 
services requested in the prosecution of 
our total-war effort. 

As an example of the spirit in which 
the schools of the country accepted re- 
sponsibility for rationing registration for 
gasoline and fuel oil, excerpts from let- 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EpucaTION FoR VIcTory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume I, No. 1. 

All paid-up subscribers to School Life 
are receiving EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
biweekly through the remainder of their 
subscription year at no additional cost. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational fields as widely as possible dur- 
ing war times. 
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PLEASE, WILL YOU HELP? 


EDUCATION FOR VICTORY now goes to more than 75,500 educa- 


tors throughout the Nation. 


There are more than a million 


men and women in the teaching profession in the United States 


today. 


Because this biweekly publication contains official informa- 
tion essential in the wartime administration of schools, colleges, 
universities, and other educational agencies, the U. 8S. Office 
of Education has been given the necessary approval whieh 
makes possible a wider distribution of copies to administrative 
and supervisory educational officials. Beyond this distribution, 
teachers, boards of education, and others interested who are not 
already subscribers may wish to add their subscription to the 
Superintendent of Documents’ paid subscription list. 

The free copies issued are limited to mailing lists of key 
administrative and supervisory personnel in all States. It is 
possible that there may be some duplication in these lists. It 
is hoped that any duplicate copies received will be passed on to 
other staff members, or to others interested, and to the library. 

Cooperation in helping EpucaTION For VICTORY serve as widely 
as possible is appreciated. Please, will you help? 





Proper Display of the Flag 


Copies of Joint Resolution Available 


Public Law No. 623 pertaining to dis- 
play and use of the United States Flag 
was approved in a joint resolution by the 
77th Congress. 


The purpose of this enactment was 
to give sanction of law to generally ac- 
cepted rules and customs relating to dis- 
play and use of the Flag of the United 
States for information of those who may 
from time to time care to display the 
Flag in a respectful and proper manner. 

Public Law No. 623 is not a criminal 
statute. It provides no penalty for its 
violation. It is simply a code for ready 
reference. 

On Flag Day, June 14, 1923, representa- 
tives of some sixty-eight organizations 
met in Washington for a conference, 
called by and conducted under the aus- 
pices of the National Americanism Com- 
mission of the American Legion, to draft 
an authentic code of flag etiquette. Such 
a code was adopted. It was revised and 
endorsed at the second National Flag 
Conference held in Washington on May 
15, 1942. This Flag Code has been dis- 
tributed by various partiotic organiza- 
tions ever since and has been widely 
used. It represents the authoritative 


opinion of many patriotic bodies and of 
Army and Navy experts, but until 1942 
it had no official governmental sanction. 


Resolution Introduced 


Representatives of the American Le- 
gion and of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
requested Honorable Sam Hobbs, Mem- 
ber of Congress from Alabama, to sponsor 
a measure giving legislative sanction to 
this code. On March 26, 1942, Mr. Hobbs 
introduced House Joint Resolution 298, 
in compliance with this request. Com- 
mittee hearings were held on this resolu- 
tion. It was extensively amended with 
the full approval of all interested organi- 
zations and these amendments incor- 
porated in a new resolution, House Joint 
Resolution 303; and finally in its per- 
fected form became Public Law No. 623, 
after having been adopted by both Houses 
of Congress, and approved by the Presi- 
dent on June 22, 1942. 


Copies of Public Law 623 may be se- 
cured from the U. S. Office of Education 
through the courtesy of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, United States Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 
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The High-School Victory Corps 
Moves Forward for Victory 


Rapid developments on the High- 
School Victory Corps front are being re- 
ported daily to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. These reports come from State 
departments of education, from local 
school officials, from voluntary agencies, 
and from other sources. The Corps’ Six 
Divisions—General Membership, Pro- 
duction Service, Land Service, Air Serv- 
ice, Sea Service, Community Service—all 
are moving forward for victory. 

The U. S. Office of Education greatly 
appreciates receiving such reports and as 
much of the information as would seem 
especially useful to readers (and which 
space permits) will be published regu- 
larly in EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. 

How did you organize your Victory 
Corps? What activities are under way 
in each of the divisions? How extensive 
is participation? The experience of 
your schools regarding these and many 
other questions will help to inspire and 
inform other schools. 


Victory Corps Aeronautics 
Aptitude Test 


To aid schools in selection of pupils 
for courses in aeronautics and related 
subjects, the U. S. Office of Education is 
issuing the Victory Corps Aeronautics 
Aptitude Test. 

This test may be used with all students 
in the senior high school but it is in- 
tended especially for use with boys, since 
it is important that boys who have abil- 
ities for aeronautical or scientific sub- 
jects be encouraged to enroll in such 
courses, and that any who do not have 
those abilities be urged to take other 
types of work. The test may be used 
to advantage with graduating twelfth 
graders to aid in their adjustment to the 
war effort. 


Answer Sheets 
Available 


Answer sheets make it possible to use 
the test booklets over and over again 
with different groups. Only as many test 
booklets will be needed as the maximum 


number of students to be tested during 
any one period. 

Norms are being established for this 
test in representative schools and all 
schools which use the test can secure 
them free. Sample copy of the test ma- 
terial will be sent free upon request to 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

Test material may be ordered from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at the following prices: 

V. C. A. A. Test Booklets $7.50 per 100. 

10 cents each in smaller 

quantities. 
V. C. A. A. Test Answer Sheets. $0.25 per 100. 
$2.00 per 1,000. 


V. C. A. A. Test Directions 


to Examiners $0.05 each, 


Aviation Courses 


Beginning with the fall session, 14,000 
of the 27,000 high schools in the Na- 
tion are reported to have started avia- 
tion education, either through special 
courses in preflight aeronautics, or by 
working aviation subjects into existing 
courses. Students taking these courses 
have already fulfilled one of the basic 
requirements for membership in the Air 
Service Division of the Victory Corps. 


States Organize 


Seventeen States have reported ap- 
pointments of Victory Corps Directors 
and others send word that organizational 
plans are under consideration. 


Organizing in All High Schools 


Ohio, for example, is organizing Vic- 
tory Corps in allits high schools. A news 
letter from the State Department of 
Educaton urged all superintendents of 
high schools to: 

1. Appoint a Victory Corps director 

for each high school. 

2. Appoint a community advisory com- 
mittee of prominent persons in- 
terested in all phases of the war 
effort. 

8. Select a wartime student counselor 


in each school to help the Victory 
Corps director advise all students, 
especially Victory Corps members. 

4. Organize a health and physical 
fitness program immediately. 

5. Require all students 17 and over to 
take a first aid course. 

6. Organize a general Victory Corps 
immediately. This should come 
before the divisional organiza- 
tions. 


Radio and Other 
News 


Radio station WFIL in Philadelphia 
broadcasts two programs on Friday 
which are regularly heard by school 
children. “The Quaker City Scrappers,” 
featuring a musically entertaining actor 
called Filbert the Flea, consists of a se- 
ries of broadcasts boosting the scrap 
metal drive. It is directed particularly 
to children in the elementary schools. 


Philadelphia Cooperates 


The Philadelphia Board of Education 
and the Philadelphia Committee in 





HIGH SCHOOL 
VICTORY CORPS 


Throughout the Nation sec- 
ondary schools are organ- 
izing classroom offerings, 
extraclass activities, and 
guidance and personnel pro- 
grams to further the war 
effort. This pamphlet is the 
first of the Victory Corps 
Series, and presents the ob- 
jectives, plan of organiza- 
tion, and other information 
concerning the new pro- 
gram. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
Washington, D. C. 15 cents 
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, Since the High-School Victory Corps Series 
Pamphlet No. | was distributed by the U. S. 
Office of Education, the office of National Di- 


rector of the Corps has been established. The 
accompanying chart shows the line of adminis- 
trative responsibility of the Director's office and 
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the relationship of the National Poljcy Com- 
mittee to this line. 
of Education and the Director of the Corps 
meet once a week with the Policy Committee. 
Superintendent A. L. Threlkeld, on leave from 


The U. S. Commissioner 


the Montclair, N. J., schools, is the National 
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charge of the Victory Corps cooperate in 
presenting the “High-School Victory 
Corps Program” which carries news and 
instructions from Victory Corps head- 
quarters in Washington to students in all 
Philadelphia public high schools. Stu- 
dents hear this broadcast in addition to 
the Victory Corps Hour heard regularly 
on Tuesdays at 2:30 p. m. over the Blue 
Network. 


Wainright Scholarship 
Fund 


The Victory Corps of the Highland 
Park High School in Highland Park, Ill, 
has established a General Jonathan 
Wainwright Scholarship Fund. General 


NATIONAL POLICY COMMITTEE 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


US. OFFICE OF EDUCATION WARTIME COMMISSION: 


CIVILIAN AVIATION: 


Eddie Rickenbacker 

Lt. Col. Horley 6. West, General Staff, G-3 Division 

Maj. Francis Parkman, Office, Director of individual 
Training, Headquarters, Army Air Forces 

Joseph W. Barker, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Novy 

Lt. Comdr. Malcolm P. Aldrich, representing the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Air 


William A.M. Burden, Special Aviation Assistant to 
the Secretary of Commerce 


Selma M. Borchardt, Washington rep tative of 
the American Federation of Teachers 

L.H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, American 
Vocational Association 

Poul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National 
Association of Secondary School Principals 

Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, National 
Education Association 

Frank A. Tichenor, Chairman of the Aeronautical 
Advisory Council, Commerce Department 











Wainwright graduated from the school 
in .901. Money collected from scrap 
drives is being turned into War Bonds, 
and the first Wainwright Scholarship 
will be awarded when the bonds mature. 

Knoxville (Tenn.) High School, de- 
voted part of one issue of its weekly 
newspaper, The Blue and White, to the 
Victory Corps. Said the student-editor, 
“This is not a time when mere aspira- 
tions get high results. We must act and 
work and sacrifice for results.” 


Model Aircraft Instructions 


The Model Aircraft Project has been 
extended to fill the Navy’s need for 
300,000 additional planes.. High-school 
students may credit activities in this 
project toward requirements for mem- 


bership in the High-School Victory 
Corps. 

The 500,000 planes already completed 
have been used extensively to train Army 
and Navy personnel to recognize every 
type of plane—friendly and hostile—in- 
stantaneously. Some 300,000 more are 
needed to supply every ship and military 
post with models for study. 

Packages with instructions for build- 
ing new planes are now being mailed 
by the U.S. Office of Education, to local 
directors of the Model Airplane Project 
in communities where sthools are par- 
ticipating in the program. Information 
may be obtained from the director of the 
Model Aircraft Project in the local 
schools, or by writing to the State di- 
rector of the project, State department 
of education at the State capital. 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Plans Active Victory Corps Cooperation 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, through its official magazine, 
National Parent-Teacher, has expressed 
its desire to cooperate in every possible 
way with the High-School Victory Corps. 

In describing the corps’ six divisions— 
General Membership, Production Serv- 
ice, Land Service, Air Service, Sea Serv- 
ice, and Community Service—the Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher points out: “In all 
these areas the parent-teacher associa- 
tion can offer help and cooperation; in 
the last-mentioned area the parent- 
teacher association will have an extraor- 
dinarily appropriate role to assume.” 

The excerpted article further states: 


Circumstances and Ox Schools 


“It has been and is the policy of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers to Oppose with the utmost firmness 
any curtailment of curriculums and edu- 
cational facilities at the elementary 
school level. Dr. J. W. Studebaker, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, has point- 
edly said: ‘Perhaps less than at any 
other level of education does winning the 
war imply conversion in the curriculum 
of the elementary school. The funda- 
mentals of childhood education—with 
their emphasis upon mental security, 
physical health and growth, and com- 
mand of the tools of learning—are not 
altered for the emergency.’ With this 
statement and all that it implies the 
National Congress is in complete and 
unequivocal agreement. 

“But at the high-school level the sit- 
uation is different. As a Nation at war, 
America must face the facts of war. 
The boys and girls in our high schools, 
at no distant date, will be helping to 
fight their country’s battles or to conduct 
their country’s affairs. Whether they 
take their places in the uniformed ranks 
of soldiers, sailors, marines, nurses, and 
airmen or assume the necessary daily 
tasks of civilians left at home, they will 
soon be giving their service to the Na- 
tion. Their proper preparation for that 
service cannot be left to chance. 

“The high-school curriculum—indeed, 
its whole program of activities, includ- 
ing the extracurricular—must be broad- 
ened, deepened, and extended wherever 
possible; and, “in order to achieve this 
result, it may be necessary in some re- 
spects to curtail some of the regular and 
established practices: of the school. It 
is the more urgently necessary, there- 
fore, that the new or extended activities 
be made as thoroughly worth while and 


as practical as possible; and the parent- 
teacher association is in a strongly 
strategic position to help in making 
them so. 


A Task Made to Order 

“Particularly suitable for the cooper- 
ating assistance of the P. T. A. is the 
Community Service Division of the Vic- 
tory Corps, whose work will be predicated 
upon the fact that ‘the essential occu- 
pations of civilian life must be con- 
tinued.’ 

“Through the assistance of the parent- 
teacher association, actual practice in 
many fields of community service—lab- 
oratory work, so to speak, on the com- 
munity scale—can be provided to sup- 
plement the formal preliminary training 
provided by the school. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out the extreme value 
of such practice in familiarizing the stu- 
dent with his new duties and responsi- 
bilities. 


Prerequisites for Community Service 


“Members of the Community Service 
Division of the High-School Victory 
Corps ‘should be planning and have hbe- 
gun preliminary preparation for work in 
community or other service occupations, 
such as: Teaching, social work, medicine, 
nursing, dentistry, librarianship, or other 
professional services; stenographer, typ- 
ist, bookkeeper, salesman or other dis- 
tributive or commercial service; home- 
making, child care, home nursing, nutri- 
tion or similar service.’ Evidence of such 
plans and preparations must include at 
least three of the following requirements: 

“1. The student must have pursued or 
be pursuing a program that includes 
courses definitely pointed toward service 
occupations at the professional level. 

“2. The student must have pursued or 
be pursuing a program that includes 
courses definitely pointed toward com- 
mercial distributive, homemaking, or sim- 
ilar community service occupations. 

“3. The student must be engaging in 
some form of part-time work, either paid 
or voluntary, in some form of community 
service. 

“4. The student must be participating 
in a program of physical fitness. (This 
requirement is mandatory; it must be one 
of the qualifying three for admission to 
the Community Service Division of the 
Corps.) 

“5. The student must be participating 
in a program of military drill. 


The P. T. A. Stands Ready 

“A mere glance at the foregoing re- 
quirements for admission to the Com- 
munity Service Division is enough to 
bring out the striking similarity between 
these requirements and the parent- 
teacher wartime program as already set 
up and in operation. The local leader 
has but to organize a cooperating com- 
mittee, visit the high school, and proffer 
the help of her organization in carrying 
out the project. There is scarcely an 
activity in the entire parent-teacher war 
effort that cannot offer these boys and 
girls invaluable practical experience in 
the field of community service. Let us 
examine a few of these activities and see 
how the youngsters fit in. 

The Block Mother Corps.—High-school 
girls can aid P. T. A. block mothers 
in planning and developing an ade- 
quate program of care for neighborhood 
children, thus providing useful assist- 
ance and at the same time learning the 
fundamentals of child care and child 
hygiene, both physical and mental, from 
experienced women most of whom have 
reared children of their own and many 
of whom have taken specialized aca- 
demic training in the field. They can 
also serve efficiently as aides in nursery 
schools. 

The School Lunch Program.—Here is 
a wide-open field for practice in nutri- 
tion and mass feeding, knowledge of 
which may be desperately needed be- 
fore the war is over. The P. T. A. school 
lunch program is everywhere founded 
upon the best known nutritional princi- 
ples and practice. Knowledge of sanita- 
tion and of the proper preparation of 
food, as well as the competence in an 
emergency that automatically results 
from habitual service, are important by- 
products. 

The Victory Garden.—Both boys and 
girls can help in the P. T. A.’s Victory 
Garden program. By publicizing the 
idea, by planting gardens of their own, 
by working in school and community 
gardens, and by helping with the drying, 
canning, and preservation of garden 
produce (the 4-H Clubs can offer signal 
assistance here) students can learn not 
only the techniques of gardening and 
food preservation but the deeper mean- 
ing and abiding value of the good fruits 
of earth. 

Conservation.—In all fields of conser- 
vation the parent-teacher association is 
active, and in each there is room for 
student participation. The care of 
clothing, the preservation and storage 
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of food, and the renovation and repair 
of household appurtenances all have an 
important place in American life today. 
Through cooperation with  parent- 
teacher projects already established, 
much waste of time and energy will be 
avoided. 

Salvage.—The salvage program is “a 
natural” for students and parent- 
teacher members working together. 
Young people all over the Nation have 
more than proved their efficiency at 
gathering scrap. The P. T. A. can pro- 
vide high-school students with reliable 
information about waste materials, their 
military and other uses, and their com- 
parative values. 

Consumer Education.—This is another 
field in which the parent-teacher organ- 
ization has made it a point to be excep- 
tionally well informed. Students should 
be encouraged to seek the help of parent- 
teacher leaders in learning what they 
will soon need to know in order to buy 
intelligently and for long periods of 
durability. Joint panel discussions on 
this topic—and, indeed, on any of the 
topics here listed—would prove exceed- 
ingly profitable. 

Recreation.—Recreation programs for 
young children whose parents are both 
employed offer an excellent opportunity 
for Victory Corps participation. In an 
after-school recreation program both 
high-school and elementary school stu- 
dents can be extremely useful. 

Morale.—Students and the P. T. A. can 
cooperate in planning books and other 
gifts for the men in the armed forces; in 
presenting musical and literary enter- 
tainment utilizing native community tal- 
ents; and in conducting drives to sup- 
press unfounded rumors and subversive 
propaganda. The students can make 
a valuable contribution through their 
youthful and vital approach to the whole 
question of community morale. It 
should be noted here that any such con- 
tribution will be increased in value if 
the atmosphere of the student’s own 
home is conducive to good morale. The 
responsibility of parents in this respect 
is heavy. 

Health and Safety.—So much emphasis 
has been placed on these two national 
assets of late that it seems scarcely 
necessary to point out that cooperative 
effort is called for wherever it can be 
obtained. The P. T. A program in both 
fields is detailed and challenging. Any 
resourceful leader can think of dozens of 
activities in which boys and girls of high- 
school age can participate. They may 
enroll in first-aid and home-nursing 
classes; they may help to conduct safety 
programs and demonstrations; they may 





supply original safety posters for P. T. A. 
presentations. P. T. A. materials on 
health and safety can be made available 
for their use both at school and at home. 


What Can Be Done? 


“The extent of leadership that can be 
assumed by the parent-teacher associa- 
tion in promoting the work of the High 
School Victory Corps will depend upon 
several factors, but chiefly upon the ex- 
tent to which the parent-teacher pro- 
gram itself is integrated with the life of 
the particular community. An active, 
going program will have hundreds of 
avenues of possible help. A program less 
well organized and less dynamically led 
will naturally work under some handi- 
caps, 

“It seems obvious, then, that the first 
thing to do is to strengthen and stim- 
ulate the regular parent-teacher pro- 
gram wherever strengthening and stim- 
ulation are needed. Enthusiasm begets 
enthusiasm. Especially in dealing with 
youth, it is difficult to make any progress 
unless earnestness, sincerity, strength, 
and a total lack of anything resembling 
patronage or condescension are evident 
throughout the program. Young people 
like to work as adults with adults. The 
truly wise leader will recognize this fact 
and govern his approach accordingly. 
It is to be hoped that all are wise enough 
for this, because the Victory Corps pre- 
sents an opportunity to serve youth— 
not only for the strenuous present but 
for the future—that can hardly be sur- 
passed. 

“In several other respects, too, the 
parent-teacher organization can offer 
significant service. For instance, it has 
been pointed out that some small schools 


may be unable to provide the recom- 
mended special courses. These schools, 
it is suggested, may find it possible to 
extend their curriculums by arranging 
for part-time diversified occupational 
training—i. e., by giving students a 
chance to spend some time working in 
various shops, factories, or stores in the 
community, with a corresponding 
amount of time in school spent in re- 
lated study. Unused rooms and facilities, 
it is pointed out, may be leased by the 
school and used for small group instruc- 
tion under the direction of a skilled 
workman. Is it not at once apparent 
that the P. T. A. could help in obtaining 
such rooms,-such facilities, and the 
services of such a workman? 

“Teachers, too, are eager to aid in the 
war effort; yet too many extracurricular 
activities may easily impair the quality 
of their classroom work, which is their 
first responsibility. 

“Certainly the parent-teacher associa- 
tion will not be found unwilling to as- 
sume these tasks or any others that are 
essential to winning the war and build- 
ing, out of the splendid material pre- 
sented by American boys and girls, citi- 
zens capable of maintaining the good life 
in these United States after the war is 
over. The Victory Corps is a challenge 
and an opportunity for service that will 
appeal to every parent-teacher worker 
in the land.” 

—War EMERGENCY COMMITTEE, 
Mrs. Emmet C. Stopher, chairman, 
Mrs. Charles D. Center. 
Howard V. Funk. 
Mrs. Paul H. Leonard. 
Mrs. James K. Lytle. 
Dr. Alice Sowers. 
Mrs. William Kletzer, ex officio. 


Working Relationship of Victory Corps 
and Local Defense Councils 


A statement issued jointly by Commis- 
sioner John W. Studebaker and James 
M. Landis, Director, U. S. Office of Civil- 
ian Defense, sets forth the relationship 
of student work under the High-School 
Victory Corps and the OCD. It is as 
follows: 

The purpose of this statement is to de- 
scribe specifically the relation of the 
High School Victory Corps, sponsored by 
the Office of Education, to the program 
of volunteer activities carried on under 
the Office of Civilian Defense. It ap- 
plies with equal force to all students who 
engage in community war activities. 

The Office of Education realizes the 
all-encompassing nature of the war ef- 
fort and proposes to enlist students in 


the Nation’s high schools to do their part 
for victory. The Office of Education has 
urged the organization of a High-School 
Victory Corps and has issued a plan of 
organization. The High-School Victory 
Corps offers the basic plan of organiza- 
tion for students in high sehools for the 
duration of the war. Its primary pur- 
pose is to train high school students for 
early induction into war services with 
the secondary purpose.of encouraging 
their active participation in the war pro- 
gram of communities. 

The Office of Education is cooperating 
in a number of wartime programs. 
Among these is the “Schools at War” 
program with the Treasury Department. 
This program is concerned primarily 
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with the sale of war stamps and bonds. 
Another is the program of the War Pro- 
duction Board, which is intended to di- 
rect the efforts of School children in 
scrap collection drives. Both should be 
included within the over-all organiza- 
tion of the High-School Victory Corps as 
far as possible. 

The Office of Civilian Defense has the 
responsibility by Executive Order for mo- 
bilizing a maximum civilian effort in the 
prosecution of the war and for reviewing 
all programs of Federal agencies involv- 
ing the use of volunteer services to as- 
sure uniformity and balance in their ap- 
plication. The coordination and general 
promotion of these wartime programs 
requiring volunteer civilian participa- 
tion are specific responsibilities of the 
State and local defense councils. 


Proper Cooperation 


Thus, proper relationship between the 
Victory Corps in the high schools and 
the local defense councils is of vital im- 
portance at the point of participation in 
community war activities. Defense 
councils and the school authorities 
should cooperate in the following ways 
in development of the Victory Corps: 

1. The school authorities in charge of 
the Victory Corps should develop their 
plans regarding community activities in 
frequent consultation with the proper 
committees or representatives of the de- 
fense council so that harmonious plan- 
ning and publicity will make the Victory 
Corps effective with respect to these 
activities, 


2. The High-School Victory Corps 


should give special attention to inform- 
ing young people and their parents 
about the volunteer activities of the lo- 
cal defense councils through assemblies, 
clubs, etc. Every student should be an 
informed worker for greater civilian 
participation in the community’s war 
effort. 

3. Defense councils should effect a 
close working relationship between 
school authorities in charge of the Vic- 
tory Corps and leaders of youth-serving 
organizations as one major means of re- 
lating young people to community serv- 
ices sponsored by the defense council and 
training future leaders. Participation 
in such community programs can be fa- 
cilitated through teamwork. 

4. The school authorities should call 
upon civilian defense volunteer offices 
or the defense councils for qualified vol- 
unteer leaders when needed for special 
courses or group work. 

5, The defense councils should help 
the school authorities in relating high 
school students to others engaged in war 
activities such as war stamp sales cam- 
paigns, scrap collection, public speaking, 
entertaining soldiers, etc. 

6. Superintendents of schools or their 
designated representatives should, where 
possible, be included as members of the 
State and local councils. In addition, 
active leaders of the school program (in 
salvage, stamp sales, farm service, etc.) 
should be members of proper action com- 
mittees established by the defense coun- 
cils and through such committees the 
high school youth should be brought 
into active community war service. 


By What Right! 


Why are we privileged to live in safety—comparative though it be? By what 
right are we immune from gruelling physical experiences, long hours of sentry duty 
and all that military training implies? For what reason do we live and laugh— 
though a tear oft lurks at hand—while others struggle in the field of battle, on land, 


at sea, in the air? 


As these thoughts batter at the gates of our daily living they force us to honest 
thinking, deep and searching, if we would justify for our own self-respect, our way 
of living—if we would act sanely, patriotically and in as balanced a way as a lop- 


sided world will permit. 


First.—The daily tasks of our superb profession including constant guard upon 
mental, emotional and physical health assume a new and increasing importance in 


the fight to preserve Democracy. 


Second.—Dependability for bearing one’s own share of the load—and a little bit 
more, for alleviating the intolerable vexatious interruptions of war-conscious liv- 
ing—just dependability, grows into the magnificent character trait it really is. 

Third.—Courage, patience, perseverance, adaptability, and above all open and 
flexible minds are virtues essential to cultivate—all parts of our “Rock of Ages.” 

By what right have we been fortunate, if fortunate we are? No right! no right 
at all, but we have the privilege of working through our listening pupils, with the 
subjects we teach, by our own individual efforts, ourselves to grow and build toward 
that magnificent Democracy which all the world will one time share. 





—Boston Teachers News Letter. 









Physical Fitness 
Institutes 


The U. S. Office of Education with the 
cooperation of the Army, the Navy, and 
the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services has held the first of the 
nine regional institutes planned on phys- 
ical fitness at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. This institute included Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, and New York. Rep- 
resentatives of State departments of 
education, city superintendents, prin- 
cipals, supervisors of health education, 
supervisors of physical education, teach- 
ers, nurses, and nutritionists were among 
those attending. Four hundred and 
sixty-eight persons registered. The sec- 
ond institute was held in Boston at Bos- 
ton University, for the six New England 
States. Approximately 450 persons reg- 
istered. 

Interest shown in the problems of 
physical fitness indicates that many 
school systems are ready to increase time 
allotment for both physical education 
and health education in order to raise 
the level of physical fitness of their stu- 
dents. Massachusetts has already set a 
date for a follow-up meeting for the 
State, and a number of other State repre- 
sentatives report plans for similar insti- 
tutes. New Jersey plans a series of 
county institutes on physical fitness. 


Personnel in Charge 


The New York institute was in charge 
of Jackson R. Sharman, Principal Spe- 
cialist in Physical Fitness of the U. S. 
Office of Education. Prof. William L. 
Hughes of Teachers College was in 
charge of local arrangements. The Bos- 
ton institute was in charge of Dorothy 
La Salle, Specialist in Physical Fitness, 
U. S. Office of Education, with Dean Nel- 
son Walke of Boston University in 
charge of local arrangements. The fac- 
ulty of the institutes included Lt. Col. 
Theodore Bank, Lt. Comdr. Charles For- 
sythe, Lt. John Miller; James Pixlee, 
Chief of Physical Training for Army Air 
Forces; Dr. Sharman, Ruth Grout, Dr. 
La Salle of the U. S. Office of Education; 
Mazie Scanlan, Public Schools, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; Grace Jones, Public Schools, 
Summit, N. J.; Martha Hill, New York 
University; Mary O’Donnell, Charles 
Wilson, and Ruth Strang, Teachers Col- 
lege; Ruth Evans, Public Schools of 
Springfield, Mass.; Charlotte MacEwen, 
and Elinor Schroeder of Wellesley Col- 
lege. 

The purpose of the institutes is to in- 
troduce to educators the publications on 
physical fitness of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
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cation. “Physical Fitness through Phys- 
ical Education for the Victory Corps,” 
the first of these publications to be com- 
pleted is expected to be off the press soon. 


“Physical Fitness Through Health Edu- 
cation for the Victory Corps” and “Phys- 
ical Fitness for Colleges” will be ready at 
later dates. 


The schedule for the Physical Fitness Institutes follows: 


(Six will already have been held as EDUCATION FOR VICTORY goes to press) 





City Dates 


Place of meeting 


Local chairman States in service command 





New York...| Nov. 4, 5, and 6...) Teachers College, Colum- | W. L. Hughes-_.......| New Jersey, Delaware, New 


bia University. 


0 ES Nov. 9, 10, and 11_| Boston University... 





York, 


oe Nelson Walke........| Maine, New Hampshire, 


Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island Connecti- 
cut. 


Cincinnati...| Nov. 12, 13, and 14.| Walnut Hills High School.| W. K. Streit......... Ohio, West Virginia, In- 


| 


diana, Kentucky. 


Chicago...... Nov. 16, 17, and 18.| Chicago Teachers College.| A. H. Pritzlaff....... Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 


sin. 


Lincoln...... Nov. 19, 20, and 21.| University of Nebraska...| Mabel Lee...........| Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 


Iowa, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wyoming. 


Berkeley-....-. Nov. 30, Dee. 1 | University of California... Fred Cozens......... Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 


and 2. 


Austin.......| Dec. 7, 8, and 9....| University of Texas-- 


Montana, Utah, Nevada, 
California, Arizona. 


eS ee Texas, Oklahoma, New 


Mexico, Arkansas, Loui- 
siana. 


Atlanta...... Dec. 14, 15, and 16.| Georgia School of Tech- | Thomas McDon- | North Carolina, South Car- 


nology. 


ough. olina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Tennessee, 
Mississippi. 


Baltimore....| Dec. 18 and 19__..- Baltimore City College....| Louis Burnett.......- Pennsylvania, Maryland, 








Virginia, District of Co- 
lumbia. 











With the United Nations 


Education and the War in New Zealand 


The need and importance of carry- 
ing on the work of education even in 
the midst of a major war crisis is ex- 
pressed in the following statement re- 
cently made by the Minister of Educa- 
tion of New Zealand in a report on the 
progress and condition of public educa- 
tion in New Zealand: 


In the growing stress of war the 
Government has held fast to its 
faith that education is a Social 
necessity and no mere luxury that 
can be readily abandoned when the 
nation turns its thoughts to sterner 
things. Like all civilian services, of 
course, the education system has 
had to make its sacrifices to the war 
effort: Teachers by the hundred 
have entered the armed services, the 
building programme has been slowed 
up, and many school buildings have 
been temporarily commandeered for 
military purposes. New Zealand 
had to make sacrifices if it was to 
ensure its very existence as a na- 


tion, but the Government is deter- 
mined that, with the bare demands 
of national existence met, educa- 
tion must be one of the last of the 
services to be cut, if our children 
are to have a chance to build a bet- 


ter world than our generation has 
known. 


Far Eastern Journals 


Individual articles dealing with the 
Far East are appearing in many maga- 
zines and journals today. The publica- 
tions here listed, however, are concerned 
specifically with the Far East, except as 
their function is delimited in the anno- 
tations. 

Amerasia. Published monthly by 
Amerasia, Inc., 125 East Fifty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. $2.50 a year. 

A forward-looking journal which reviews 
current political, social, and economic prob- 
lems of the Far East. 

Asia. Published monthly by Asia 
Magazine, Inc., 40 East Forty-ninth 
Street, New York, N. Y. $4 a year. 











A well-illustrated magazine, written in 
popular form. Most issues contain several 
articles on political and economic questions, 
usually by outstanding authors. Gives book 
reviews. 

The Far Eastern Quarterly. Published 
quarterly by The Far Eastern Associa- 
tion, Inc., 450-454 Ahnaip Street, Me- 
nasha, Wis. $4 a year. 

This publication presents articles discuss- 
ing economic, political, and cultural develop- 
ments arising out of the contact between 
Westerners and the peoples of the Far East. 
For the duration it will “publish material 
bearing upon the vital issues of war and 
Peace in the Pacific.” Gives book reviews. 

Far Eastern Survey. Published bi- 
monthly by the American Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 East 
Fifty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
$2.50 a year. 

Gives analyses of current events with back- 
grounds and comment. 

Foreign Policy Reports. Published bi- 
monthly by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, Mid- 
ston House, New York, N. Y. $5 a year. 

Frequent reports on the Far East with 
stress on current problems and their back- 
grounds. 

Pacific Affairs. Published quarterly 
by the International Secretariat of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 East 
Fifty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
$2 a year. 


Presents informed, scholarly articles on the 
economic and political outlook in the Far 
East. 


New Far East Map 


Teachers interested in securing up- 
to-date materials on the Far East will 
welcome a new map, Asia and Adjacent 
Areas, which has just been released by 
the National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C. With the projection used 
in this map—transverse polyconic—dis- 
tortion of areas and distances is reduced 
to a minimum. 

In addition to Asia the map covers 
Europe, all of north Africa and large seg- 
ments of central and eastern Africa, the 
northern half of the Indian Ocean, and a 
considerable area of the Pacific. 

Among the important highways shown 
are the Burma Road and the old over- 
land silk route that extended from cen- 
tral China north of Tibet to the neigh- 
borhood of the Caspian Sea. It is over 
this old silk route that™a considerable 
stream of American supplies has been 
moving to China since the Burma Road 
was cut by the Japanese. 

Copies of the map may be secured for 
50 cents each by writing to the National 
Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 
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Information and Counseling 
Services in the Extended School 


Program 


The U. S. Office of Education calls at- 
tention to the need of developing com- 
munity services of information and coun- 
seling for homemakers entering wartime 
employment, and it suggests how the 
schools and other community agencies 
can coordinate their efforts in this direc- 
tion. 

The fact that 442 millions of women 
have taken places in war production, and 
that several millions more are likely to 
follow is one of the developments that 
have multiplied parents’ and homemak- 
ers’ problems today. Appropriate ar- 
rangements must be made for care of 
children while mothers are at work or 
while they are engaged in training for 
work, whether it be in war industries or 
other essential wartime employment. 
Many need information and advice on 
employment possibilities, new problems 
of home management, family feeding, 
child-care services, health measures, 
housing facilities, consumer problems, 
and safeguarding family relationships. 

Community agencies may pian to- 
gether to meet these needs, each serving 
in accordance with its respective func- 
tions. Existing services should be ad- 
justed and expanded where necessary. 
Organizing a plan of action involves con- 
sideration of, first, what the specific 
problems are on which homemakers need 
information and help; second, what 
agencies are available in the community 
to give such service; third, what new 
services should be provided; and, fourth, 
how the community program can be set 
up so that it will bring about maximum 
coordination and effectiveness of action. 
Specifically from the point of view of the 
schools, one of the most important ques- 
tions involved is: What can the schools 
contribute to the total program? 


Some Specific Questions 
and Answers 

Specific questions for which answers 
are proposed by the Office of Education 
are as follows: 

A. What are the problems on which 
homemakers entering or desiring to 
enter wartime employment ne 

to he informed? 

The matters on which information 
and guidance are needed relate not only 
to possibility and desirability of employ- 
ment, but also to many aspects of family 
life which would be affected by the em- 


ployment of the mother and home- 
maker. Examples of problems to be met 
are classified below under several gen- 
eral categories. Many more will ac- 
tually come up for consideration. 

I. Employment problems: 

1. Should I enter wartime employ- 
ment? 

2. What are some of the factors that 
should govern my decision? 

3. What types of employment in the 
community are open to women? 

4. In which of them is there a crit- 
ical need for workers? 

5. For which of these do I have the 
needed qualifications? 

6. Do I need additional training? 
Where can I get it? 

II. Problems of child care and home 
maintenance. 

1. Where shall I leave my children 
when I go to work? 

2. What factors should I consider in 
making a decision on this 
point? 

8. Where can I secure homemaker 
service or other needed help at 
home? 

4. What care outside of my home 
can I secure for my young 
baby? 

5. What care is available and desir- 
able for children between 2 and 
5 years? 

6. How and where can the older 
children be supervised before 
and after regular school hours? 

Il. Family feeding problems: 

1. Who will be responsible for plan- 
ning, preparing, and serving 
family meals while I am at 
work? 

2. How can I best arrange my time 
so as to take care of the neces- 
sary meal planning and prep- 
aration? 

3. How can I adjust my meal plan- 
ning and marketing in accord- 
ance with the price fixing and 
rationing programs? 

4. Where can I get information 
about nutrition to make sure 
that my family is properly fed? 

6. Are meals provided in the com- 
munity for children whose 
mothers cannot prepare them 
at home? 

6. Should I arrange for my children 
to have meals outside of the 
home? 


IV. Health and safety problems: 

1. How can“I combine employment 
with home responsibilities . 
without overdoing? 

2. How can I plan a healthful daily 
program for the family as well 
as for myself? 

3. How can I make sure that all 
family members secure ade- 
quate rest and sleep when the 
workers of the family have dif- 
ferent hours? 

V. Housing problems: 

1. Would I have to move if I go to 
work? 

2. What kind of living accommoda- 
tions can I secure near the 
place of employment? 

3. How shall I go about finding the 
best possible accommodations 
available? 

VI. Recreational problems: 

1. How can we insure adequate 
playtime for the family? 

2. Where can the younger children 
play with proper supervision? 

3. Will my going to work need to 
interfere with the normal social 
life of the older children? 

VII. Family relationships: 

1. Will my going to work endanger 
normal family relationships? 

2. How can we guard against emo- 
tional and social conflicts in the 
family when both mother and 
father are working? 

3. How can the children be helped to 
adjust to the new conditions? 


B. What existing community agencies 
now offer information and counsel- 
ing service in their respective fields? 

These vary in different communities. 
So, too, the amount of service given by 
the respective agencies varies in differ- 
ent situations. However, the agencies 
from which such service might be ex- 
pected -include the following: Public 
schools, family consultation services, 
health departments and health centers, 
welfare departments, consumer centers, 
recreation services, U. S. Employment 

Service, Federal Public Housing Author- 

ity, churches, community guidance cen- 

ters, guidance clinics and life adjust- 
ment centers, voluntary service agencies, 
colleges and universities, libraries. 


C. What can the schools contribute 
to the program? 

There are many existing resources in 
the public schools which can be drawn 
upon. Adult education has long been a 
responsibility of the schools. Parent 
education is considered an important 
phase of adult education programs. 
Homemaking instruction is common to 
both secondary schools and adult classes. 
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Elementary and high-school counseling 
programs are a recognized part of city 
and State school organization. Visiting 
teacher service and school guidance 
clinics have definite relationships with 
the home. The all-day school program 
for children of working mothers will 
serve to bring about even closer relation- 
ships between home and school. Through 
all these means—and with expanded in- 
terpretation of their functions in the 
community life—the school can make a 
vital contribution to a program of in- 
formation and counseling for employed 
mothers. 

It is recognized that not all schools or 
all school systems have all the facilities 
indicated above. Yet there is scarcely a 
school which does not have some of the 
resources mentioned or at least some 
one on the staff able to cooperate in 
the development of needed services of 
information and counseling. A program 
providing such services should be recog- 
nized as one of the four major phases 
of the total program of extended school 
services. The other three are: (1) Nurs- 
ery school and junior kindergarten fa- 
cilities for children below 5 years of age; 
(2) the all-day school program for chil- 
dren 5 to 14 years; and (3) training of 
both volunteer and paid helpers for 
child care and homemaker service. 


D. What new services should be 
provided in the schools and other 
community agencies in establishment 
of an information and counseling 
program? 

The answer to this question will neces- 
sarily vary with each community and 
with each school system. An analysis of 
existing services for counseling and of 
the needs to be met can be the basis for 
determining what more should be made 
available. Such an analysis may be 
made in each community by a designated 
group or committee representing the 
agencies that are in any way concerned 
with individual and family counseling. 
On the basis of this analysis plans may 
be made cooperatively for the develop- 
ment of new services as needed. 


E. How may the community program 
of information and counseling be 
organized? 

Details of organization may safely be 
left with_local authorities. The follow- 
ing basic principles are suggested for 
adaptation to local situations: 


1. A committee representing the sev- 
eral types of community agencies in- 
volved should function as a coordinating 
and advisory body. 

2. This committee, and the committee 
(or person, if a person is appointed) in 
charge of the local program of services 





for children of working mothers should 
be responsible for the stimulation and 
development of information and coun- 
seling services. 

3. The information and counseling 
staff may be recruited in part from ex- 
isting agencies which have such services 
to give, and in part from qualified volun- 
teer workers. In some situations it may 
be possible and advisable to secure addi- 
tional paid workers. 

4. It would be desirable in every com- 
munity to have preliminary information 
centers at those places to which a home- 
maker who is employed or is considering 
employment would logically turn for in- 
formation and counseling. Among such 
places are (1) public schools, (2) employ- 
ment centers, (3) welfare agencies, (4) 
industrial plants. 

5. At each of the places selected some 
person qualified to give informational 
service should be made available for ini- 
tial individual interviews with homemak- 
ers and for referral to other appropriate 
agencies for further information and 
counseling as agreed under the total pro- 
gram. 

6. Effort should be made to eliminate 
duplication of services among agencies 
participating in the information and 
counseling program. Definite agreement, 
on the part of all agencies concerned, up- 
on the contribution which each agency 
and staff member will make to the total 
program should prove to be an effective 
coordinating procedure. 

7. Provision should be made for all 
those giving information and counseling 
services to meet periodically in order to 
keep informed on the program and to 
develop more effective working relation- 
ships. 

8. When the program has become well 
established, suitable and systematic pub- 
licity should be provided in order that 
homemakers may be informed of the 
services available. 


Registration 

(Continued from page 2) 
ters of a few chief State school officers 
follow: 

“We accept the challenge with respect 
to fuel rationing. I shall be in touch 
with our rationing director and you may 
be certain of our cooperation.”—ALONzO 
G. GRACE, commissioner of education, 
Connecticut. 

“In reply to your letter of September 
19, I am enclosing a mimeographed letter 
which is going out to our high-school 
principals in Delaware urging them to 
assist the Office of Price Administration 
in connection with future rationing 
problems.”—H. V. Hotioway, State su- 
perintendent of public instruction, Dela- 
ware. 

“In reply to your cordial letter of Sep- 
tember 19, the school teachers of Indiana 
stand ready to register and issue coupon 
books for fuel oil and gasoline ration- 


ing. . . . Assuring you of our desire to 
cooperate at all times, I am,”—CLEMENT 
T. Matan, State superintendent of public 
instruction, Indiana. 

“On receipt of your letter concerning 
fuel oil rationing, I immediately got in 
touch with the Director of Rationing. I 
should like to thank you for the services 
you are rendering the school people by 
Sending to us information concerning 
matters of this kind even before the 
headquarters in Washington send the 
same information to the local authorities 
responsible for such work.”—T. G. 
PULLEN, Jr., State superintendent of 
schools, Maryland. 

“You may be assured that the school 
people of Minnesota will cooperate fully, 
as they did in the sugar rationing plan, 
with the proper agencies for carrying out 
the fuel rationing program.’—H. E. 
FLYNN, commissioner of education, Min- 
nesota. 

“T have called the State Administrator 
of the Office of Price Administration in 
Missouri offering the services of Missouri 
schools in connection with the fuel oil 
rationing. We shall be glad to cooperate 
with the Office of Price Administration in 
every way.”—LLoyp W. Kino, State su- 
perintendent of public schools, Missouri. 

“Please be assured that the local school 
authorities will render every possible co- 
operation in this connection in the same 
manner in which their assistance has 
been fully given in the working out of 
previous rationing plans.,.—-G EORGE 
StTopparD, commissioner of education, 
New York. 

“...I shall be pleased to cooperate 
fully and will make an effort to carry out 
the program in Oklahoma as outlined in 
your instructions.”—A, L. CraBLe, State 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Oklahoma. 

“I am sure that the teachers of Vir- 
ginia will be glad to cooperate to the best 
of their ability in connection with the 
rationing of oil. I shall be glad to take 
any action that you deem advisable to 
see that the work is carried out satis- 
factorily in Virginia.”—Dapney S. Lan- 
CASTER, State superintendent of public in- 
struction, Virginia. 


A Tribute to the Schools 


Commissioner Studebaker is greatly 
appreciative of the responses made by the 
schools to his. request for these services. 
He points out that the effective manner 
in which they have been rendered is a 
splendid tribute to the schools as a public 
institution that can be depended upon to 
contribute services through the use of its 
personnel and equipment for the further- 
ance of the total-war effort. 
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War Production Training 


First Quarter Progress Report 


Training of men and women in the 
Nation’s vocational schools for employ- 
ment in war industries and as civilian 
mechanics with the armed forces pro- 
ceeded at an unprecedented rate during 
the first quarter of the fiscal year 1942-43, 
which began July 1. 

Enrollments in courses under the 
training program, which is administered 
cooperatively by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation through the State boards for vo- 
cational education and the local public 
schools, when the first quarter ended had 
maintained the high level of training vol- 
ume reached during the early summer 
months. 

During the 3 months of the first quar- 
ter, 695,333 enrollees had concluded 
training preemployment and supplemen- 
tary courses. There were 403,926 en- 
rollees who completed training in pre- 
employment courses and 292,407 who 
completed units of training in supple- 
mentary courses. Also, there were ap- 
proximately 158,000 additional enrollees 
in preemployment courses and approxi- 
mately 159,000 additional employees in 
supplementary courses at the end of the 
quarter who had not yet concluded 
studies in which they were enrolled. 
Cumulative enrollments for the two types 
of courses for the first quarter including 
those who had concluded training and 
those for whom training was still in 
progress totalled 914,835. This total is 
larger than the enrollment total for the 
entire fiscal year 1940-41, the first year 
of the defense-war training when there 
were 680,240 total enrollments. 

Training volume for the first quarter 
of the present fiscal year was at the rate 
of 1,500,000 per year in preemployment 
courses and 1,200,000 per year in supple- 
mentary courses. If this rate of training 
continues, it can be expected that orig- 
inal estimates of approximately 2,300,000 
in both types of courses during the pres- 
ent fiscal year will be exceeded. 

New enrollments in the training pro- 
gram for the first quarter were at the 
rate of 124,000 per month in preemploy- 
ment courses and 98,000 per month in 
supplementary courses. This rate of 
training compares with 60,000 new enroll- 
ments in preemployment courses and 
70,000 in supplementary courses a year 
ago. At the end of the quarter, cumula- 
tive enrollments in both types of war 
production training in the vocational 
schools since the program began totaled 
approximately 3,500,000. 


Types of Training 

New enrollments for the first quarter 
totaled 371,894 in preemployment courses 
and 297,198 in supplementary courses. 
The following table shows enrollments of 
new trainees during the quarter in vary- 
ing types of training: 





Numbers Numbers 

receiving receiving 

Type of course training training 
in preem- in supple- 

ployment mentary 

courses courees 
FN ccccasncsmne 1371, 894 2297, 198 
Automotive services... 2,092 665 
Aviation services...._. 102, 012 12, 435 
Electrical services._... 4, 093 2, 928 
(0 508 135 
ee 2, 267 252 
Machine shop-_---.-..-. 109, 104 30, 092 
Radio services.__..... 11, 443 28, 554 
Sheet metal work-_-_.-- 7,481 868 
Ship and boat building. 174,336 65, 036 
|. Se 34, 643 14, 196 
RE RE 23, 415 81, 227 


1New enrollments include 117,404 women. 
New enrollments in preemployment courses 
include 30,962 Negroes. 

? New enrollments in supplementary courses 
include 41,300 women. New enrollments in 
supplementary courses include 5,391 Negroes. 


As is indicated by the above table, there 
was a marked tendency for women to 
enter training in war production courses, 
continuing a trend which began during 
the last fiscal year. Women enrollees 
totaled 31.6 percent of the new enroll- 
ments in preemployment courses and 13.9 
percent of the new enrollments in sup- 
plementary courses during the first 
quarter. 


Payment of Trainees 

During the quarter, there was an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of war 
contractors to follow the example of 
military services to pay trainees while in 
training in vocational schools. A survey 
shows that the practice of paying 
trainees has been adopted by numerous 
war contractors in many industrial 
States in which war contracts are con- 
centrated. These States include Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maine, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, West Virginia, and Wyo- 
ming. The practice is general among air- 
craft contractors in California and ship- 
building companies of both coasts and 
has extended to electrical manufacturers 
and ordnance contractors in the Middle 
West. 


Training for Ordnance 
A tabulation was completed by the 
U. S. Office of Education indicating the 





amount of training during the first quar- 
ter for ordnance establishments and for 
the production of ordnance materials in 
Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, and Pennsylvania. These five 
States are among the most important in 
production of ordnance materials. 

The tabulation shows approximately 
32,420 trainees in preemployment courses 
receiving instruction in various occupa- 
tions utilized in construction of ordnance 
materials, such as foundry, sheet metal, 
electricity, automotive mechanics, in- 
spection and testing, machine shop, 
welding, pattern making, forging and 
blacksmithing, foremanship, blueprint 
reading, and miscellaneous occupations. 
These preemployment trainees were re- 
ceiving an average of 32.45 hours of in- 
struction per week per trainee. Each of 
approximately 24,396 trainees were 
shown to be receiving an average of 12.47 
hours per week in supplementary courses. 
Approximately 2,000 of the total trainees 
were being paid while in training. Of 
these, 814 trainees were employed by pri- 
vate plants, 669 trainees by Army ord- 
nance establishments, and 360 trainees 
by Navy ordnance establishments. 


Air Service Command Schools 


Cooperating vocational schools which 
are training mechanic learners at the 
request of the Air Service Command, and 
in cooperation with the U. S. Office of 
Education, have been designated for all 
of the 11 air depots. Approximately 
20,000 mechanic learners are in training 
in these schools. The air depots and co- 
operating schools are as follows: 

Rome Air Depot, Rome, N. Y.: Syra- 
cuse Trade Schools; Utica Trade School; 
and Casey Jones Schools at New York, 
N. Y., and Newark, N. J. 

Middletown Air Depot, Harrisburg, 
Pa.: Pennsylvania State School of Aero- 
nautics, Harrisburg. 

Fairfield, Ohio, Air Depot: Parker Vo- 
cational School at Dayton, Ohio. 

Wellston, Ga., Air Depot: Macon 
Trade School and Miami Trade School. 

Mobile Air Depot, Mobile, Ala.: Shelby 
County Aircraft School, at Whitehaven, 
Tenn.; Alabama School of Trade at 
Gadsden, Ala.; and University of Ala- 
bama at Tuscaloosa. 

Oklahoma Air Depot: Oklahoma 
Trades School and Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College at Still- 
water. 

San Antonio Air Depot: San Antonio 
Aircraft School at San Antonio, Tex.; 
New Mexico Highlands University at Las 
Vegas; and Shreveport Trade School at 
Shreveport, La. 

Hill Field, Ogden, Utah: Weber Col- 
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lege at Ogden; Utah State Agricultural 
College at Logan; and Opportunity 
School at Denver, Colo. 

Spokane Air Depot, Spokane, Wash.: 
Eugene Vocational School, Oregon; 
Boise Vocational School, Idaho; and 
Helena Aeronautical School, Montana. 

San Bernardino Air Depot: San Ber- 
nardino Junior College, Pasadena Junior 
College, and Santa Barbara State Col- 
lege, California. 

McClelland Air Field, Sacramento, 
Calif.: Sacramento Junior College, Pen- 
insula Vocational School at Palo Alto, 
and Modesto Junior College, California. 

The trainees for these mechanic- 
learner courses are recruited by Civil 
Service. They are paid $75 to $100 a 
month for 3 months while in training. 
The training is conducted 8 hours per 
day, 6 days a week. At the end of 3 
months, the trainees are aavanced by the 
Air Service Command to helpers at $1,500 
per year. This training program includes 
both men and women. The Air Service 
Command is anxious to have more women 
and older men, since there is no defer- 
ment for persons in these groups. It has 
been estimated that the personnel at air 
depots represented by this type of train- 
ees will eventually be about 60 percent 
women. 


Signal Corps Training 

There are approximately 20,000 train- 
ees in vocational schools in 40 States in 
the program of training radio repair and 
maintenance personnel for the U. S. 
Army Signal Corps. This training is 
given in more than 100 vocational schools. 

Trainees enrolled in this program of 
training for radio maintenance and re- 
pair for the Signal Corps are recruited 
by the U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
Large numbers of them are women and 
older men. Some of the trainees are 
members of the Enlisted Reserve. The 
objective in the beginning courses (me- 
chanic-learner—radio) is to develop 
workers who are skilled in the use of 
soldering irons and the simpler type of 
radio measuring instruments, such as 
tube checkers and condenser checkers. 
The objective of the advanced course 
(junior repairman trainee—radio) is to 
develop skills necessary to maintain and 
repair standard radio communication 
equipment. 


War Training Notes 

The instructional materials section of 
the program of Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers is cooperating 
with the Air Line War Training Insti- 
tute organized by private air lines to 








arrange training of personnel to man air 
transport service. 

The U. S. Office of Education is co- 
operating with the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, U. S. Army, in arranging for the 
training of several thousand women as 
auto mechanics. The women will be 
trained for service in ordnance field serv- 
ice zones at field service depots and field 
service installations. 

Approximately 100 percent of the 
trainees of the arc welding program of 
Chester Vocational School, Chester, Pa., 
have been placed with large shipbuilding 
yards and war production plants. 

More than 200 women are being 
trained in war production training 
classes in Grand Rapids, Mich. Thirty- 
nine companies employed 570 trainees 
of the vocational training program at 
Tulsa, Okla., during the month of Sep- 
tember. There has been a noticeable in- 
crease in the training of women in New 
York State since July 1. They are being 
trained in machine-shop practice, avia- 
tion courses, light assembly, and inspec- 
tion courses. Approximately 11,500 
women have been given preemployment 
instruction in the Pennsylvania voca- 
tional schools since January 1. 

In Globe, Ariz., where there were in- 
sufficient facilities for women trainees 
from out of town, a women’s club placed 
cots in the high-school basement and 
arranged to prepare dinners for the 
trainees. 

In a Connecticut vocational school, 
women are being trained prior to service 
in the manufacture of precision parts 
for a well known bomb sight. 

In Akron, Ohio, preemployment 
courses are operating in the schools in 
24 sections on a night-and-day basis for 
approximately 1,300 women in training 
in aircraft sheet metal courses. 

A special office has been set up by the 
U. S. Employment Service in Baltimore 
to interview and refer women to employ- 
ment and war production training 
courses in the schools. Women are being 
employed as mechanic learners at New 
London, Conn., and are receiving train- 
ing in supplementary courses prior to 
work in the plant of a submarine con- 
struction firm. 

To build airports in many parts of the 
world, experienced operators and main- 
tenance men for heavy excavating equip- 
ment are needed by the military services. 
Special courses were recently authorized 
in California by the State board for vo- 
cational education cooperating with the 
U. 8. Army, for training of these 
operators. 

During the first quarter, the U. 58. 
Office of Education designated field rep- 










resentatives to be attached to the re- 
gional offices of the War Manpower Com- 
mission in order to assist in expediting 
training dn accordance with labor re- 
quirements in all areas. 


Geographical Distribution 

The following table shows the number 
of enrollees concluding training during 
the quarter from July 1 to September 
30 in the various States and territories 
in both types of courses. 


Preemploy- Supple- 





State or Territory ment } mentary * 
PE caniipnpeniats 403, 926 292, 407 
0 5, 595 4,409 
Ra. nen sancmanmen 2, 393 530 
Ce 1, 789 477 
eee 48, 277 45, 818 
ee 3, 061 2, 028 
1,951 

1, 906 

3, 180 

3, 531 

438 

16,017 

9,497 

1, 990 

6, 762 

5, 599 

363 

4, 668 

4, 612 

7, 231 

15, 699 

3,381 

Mississippi 347 
ae 9, 968 4,141 
a 635 16 
a 1, 438 194 
Seen 173 65 
New Hampshire..-.--- 1,195 306 
ee: I nnccnennin 10, 084 9,214 
New Mexico........... 1, 648 129 
oe eee 39, 891 21, 297 
North Carolina....... 4, 855 338 
North Dakota.......-. 214 55 
0) ee 26, 462 24, 992 
ee 10, 229 1, 984 
en 12, 167 10, 705 
Pennsylvania ......... 29, 966 29, 748 
Rhode Island..-...-... 6, 232 2,405 
South Carolina....... 3,179 2, 165 
South Dakota.......--. 855 38 
ee 6, 831 3,601 
I sn eiinteamnsaiteitatinininaniatnit 19, 928 5, 499 
Cee 950 1, 502 
VESERORG...cccccccencce 800 380 
Virginia .....ccsesa<0 4, 364 4, 034 
Washington. ....----- 7, 745 16, 411 
West Virginia_........ 5, 962 1,007 
TOO 2.n<ccasnuace 9, 151 6, 954 
[WW EEE 806 99 
District of Columbia... 1,015 2, 859 
OO ee 05 1, 492 
Puerto Risd....cccccace 1, 870 343 


1Those concluding training and still in 
training in preemployment courses at the end 
of the quarter totaled 563,792. 

2 Those concluding supplementary and still 
enrolled in supplementary courses at the end 
of the quarter totaled 451,043. 


Birth Rate 


The Census Bureau reported that the 
birth rate during September showed the 
sharpest rise of any month this year. 
The September rate, figured on an an- 
nual basis, was 22.9 births per 1,000 pop- 
ulation, the highest ratio of any month 
since February 1924. 
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Air Raid Protection and 
Evacuation Planning 


A variety of ways are being used by 
school administrators to inform and 
train school children and their teachers 
concerning air raid precautions. The 
schools of Harrisburg, Ill., report that 
they are using a “Course of Study in 
Safety Education” which includes the 
following: 


Activities for All Grades—Air 
Raid Drills 

The possibility that Harrisburg will 
ever be bombed is perhaps a remote one, 
yet “it can happen here.” Modern bomb- 
ers with their tremendous speed leave 
little time for preparation once a town 
has become their objective. It will do 
no harm and possibly will do a great 
deal of good if we make certain basic 
preparations: 

1. Obviously, the school attic should 
be cleared of rubbish and other fire 
hazards before other safeguards are ap- 
plied. If the expense is not too great, 
an electric light or two should be in- 
stalled in the attic. 

2. Each principal should see that there 
are connections for ordinary garden hose 
on each floor of his building. The most 
economical place for such installations, 
if they are not already there, or nearby, 
would be in the cold water line just below 
the lavatories. During an air raid drill 
it would be the janitor’s first job to bring 
the hose to the top floor and make the 
connections ready to fight the first fire. 

3. Suitable buckets or tubs of sand to- 
gether with a shovel or small container 
to be used as a dipper should be placed 
in the attic. 

4. The alarm might be given by the 
use of a mouth-blown whistle, such as a 
referee’s or policeman’s. 

5. The principal and teachers should 
select “the safest place” in which to put 
the children during the air raid drill. 
This place should be preferably in the 
basement in a part safe from flying glass 
and protected, if possible, by a double 
wall, and with two exits. Hazards, such 
as heavy electric light fixtures, should be 
removed. 

6. Children who wear glasses should 
carry cases with them and just as soon 
as they have reached “the safest place,” 
the glasses should be removed and placed 
in the case. 

7. Some provisions for maintaining 
morale should be worked out so that the 


children do not become hysterical. This 
responsibility should be given to a cer- 
tain committee of teachers. Material 
prepared by the National Recreational 
Association, or now in the process of 
preparation, is available at Junior High 
School. 

8. A small committee of large, emo- 
tionally stable boys can be organized 
into a fire watchers squad. Their first 
job would be to see that all children who 
are crippled are helped to “the safest 
place.” Next, they should check the 
building to see that all children are in 
the “safest place,” noting especially the 
toilet rooms, locker rooms, etc. Third, 
they should see that some of the windows 
(all in good weather) are partially 
opened to protect them from suction 
damage. And unless the principal has 
other special jobs for them, they should 
take their appointed stations to watch 
for fires. 

9. All teachers and janitors should 
know how to use the fire extinguishers. 
A good time to actually practice their use 
would be just before the annual re- 
fillings are done. 

10. All teachers and janitors should 
become acquainted with the two methods 
of incendiary bomb control: (a) sand 
bucket method and (b) water jet method. 

11. Some plan should be organized in 
the event a raid takes place at dismissal 
time. Of course, one of the hardest jobs 
in an actual raid would be to prevent 
highly emotional parents from coming 
to the school to take their children home 
and thus appearing on the streets at a 
critical time when only fire apparatus 
and police should have the right-of-way. 
Again, the parents must refrain from 
calling the school on the telephone dur- 
ing a raid, so the lines will be kept clear 
for orders from officials. 


Pingerprinting Pupils 

The “Course of Study in Safety Educa- 
tion” also contains the following sug- 
gestion concerning fingerprinting of 
school children as a war protection 
measure: 

Some schools in coastal cities are using 
identification tags made of metal which 
the children wear suspended from a 
chain in the manner of a locket. Be- 
sides being expensive, the pupils are apt 
to leave them at home or lose them. 

Fingerprinting has many advantages 
over the tag. To illustrate, in a school 
fire a few years ago some pupils were so 


badly burned by gas that they were iden- 
tified only by fingerprints. All the pupils 
had not been fingerprinted, but only a 
few who had visited a sheriff’s booth at 
a county fair and had it done as a 
childish prank. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
maintains a fingerprint file for civilians 
apart from the criminal and govern- 
mental sections. The FBI, in cooperation 
with the local law enforcement agencies, 
will send supplies necessary to finger- 
print our school population. While this 
would be a large job this year, afterwards 
it would be necessary to fingerprint only 
first graders and new pupils. Consent of 
the parents would be necessary before 
this work could be done. 

Principals and teachers who are inter- 
ested should read “Science Club Finger- 
prints Pupils,” a brief article in The Na- 
tion’s Schools for March 1941. This 
article is available among the bound 
volumes of magazines in the Junior High 
School library. 


New Teacher’s Manual 


The State Board of Education of New 
Hampshire announces a new teacher’s 
manual through which it hopes to ac- 
complish the following purposes: 

To perfect the practices which will 
help children to act calmly and intelli- 
gently in a possible emergency. 

To build a background of understand- 
ing which will enable pupils, especially 
the older ones, to assist their parents in 
planning and providing protective meas- 
ures for the home. 

To develop on the part of all children 
the disposition to cooperate appropri- 
ately in carrying out the program of the 
local community. 

The manual contains detailed infor- 
mation on plans devised by the OCD for 
air raid protection, lists various services 
and organizations through which each 
community is asked to cooperate for 
maximum safety, names and describes 
chief sources of danger, and outlines es- 
sential parts of a plan which each school 
can adapt to its own situation in prepar- 
ing teachers, pupils, and parents to meet 
possible danger from enemy action. 

The following suggestions are given in 
the manual through which schools can 
assist in development and maintenance 
of morale: 

1. Place of well planned drills.—It 
seems to be true that the feeling of se- 
curity and confidence among members of 
any group is increased by knowledge that 
a careful plan has been made to meet an 
emergency which threatens, and that 
each member has and can do his part. 
Well-planned drills practiced until they 
can be carried out quickly and in excel- 
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lent form will serve as builders of morale. 

2. Value of appropriate activity during 
shelter periods.—Even though there may 
be little likelihood of keeping children 
in shelter areas for long periods, it seems 
desirable to plan for their occupation or 
entertainment while there. The activ- 
ity will need to be such that it can be 
carried on in cramped quarters with pror 
light. Community singing lends itself 
well to the restricted conditions. How- 
ever, it need not be the teacher’s sole or 
main reliance. Choral speaking, story 
telling, guessing games, riddles, and 
spelling bees have been recommended as 
appropriate, also. ' The need is for some 
kind of activity which will help distract 
attention and lessen fear caused by the 
unusual situation. 

3. Importance of keeping parents in- 
jormed.—Keeping parents informed 
about what the school is doing for the 
protection of their children and ways 
parents can best cooperate helps to se- 
cure needed cooperation, to relieve par- 
ents of unnecessary anxiety, and to 
create confidence in the school. For 
these reasons alone the effort involved is 
well spent. It goes further, however, as 
the attitude of parents will be reflected in 
the attitude of children. 

4. Influence of the teacher—The 
teacher can neither conceal nor change 
the facts of the present situation which 
necessitate the air raid precautions pro- 
gram. She can do much however, to 
protect children from excessive excite- 
ment and undue alarm. As indicated 
earlier, she will be sure that pupils are 
trained to carry out drills quickly and 
competently. She will answer questions 
simply and truthfully, avoiding any air 
of mystery. She will see that material 
presented is adapted to the maturity and 
experience of her group. The facts, as 
such, will probably be less upsetting to 
many children than apparent excite- 
ment or anxiety on the part of the 
teacher. The teacher can strive to be 
natural in manner and sincerely resolute 
in attitude. She may take satisfaction in 
knowing that her example will be a real 
influence in helping children to build 
that kind of morale which “will not only 
withstand the threat of the dictators to- 
day but will also serve our country well 
in the long pull ahead.” 

Money Circulation 

The Treasury announced that money 
circulation on September 30 amounted 
to $102.04 for every person in the coun- 
try, a total of $13,707,554,440 compared 
with $13,199,882,224 the previous month. 
This was an increase of $3.72 per person 
over the $98.32 in circulation at the end 
of August. 








Wartime Consumer 
Education 
Representatives Appointed 
Official representatives have now been 
appointed by the different agencies to 
serve on the Inter-Agency Cooperative 
Committee on Consumer ‘Education. 
Such newly formed emergency war agen- 
cies as the following have had repre- 
sentatives at meetings which have been 
held: Office of War Information, War 
Production Board, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, Office of Civilian Defense, Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
The wartime consumer programs of 
the following long-established agencies 
have been represented in the Inter- 
Agency Committee meetings: Bureau of 
Home Economics; Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Agricultural Conservation 
and Adjustment Administration, Agri- 
cultural Market Administration, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Standards, Educational and 
Women’s Division, War Savings Staff of 
the Treasury Department, Food and 
Drug Administration, Federal Trade 
Commission, Office of Bituminous Coal 
Consumers Counsel. 


Nucleus Staff 


The Working Staff on Consumer Edu- 
cation and Related Activities established 
in the U. S. Office of Education, as re- 
ported in a recent issue of EDUCATION FOR 
Victory, is made up of representatives 
of various divisions of the Office who 
have been working with other Govern- 
ment agencies on these problems—home 
economics education, business education, 
agricultural education, and school ad- 
ministration. This nucleus Staff is aug- 
mented by representatives of the co- 
operating agencies who work with them 
on problems of mutual concern. The 
Staff is concentrating on the coordina- 
tion of Federal Government Agency pro- 
grams in consumer-education activities 
related to schools, colleges, and adult 
education groups. 


Timely Material 


At its meeting November 10, the Inter- 
Agency Cooperative Committee discussed 
plans presented by the Working Staff 
for a proposed manual on Wartime Con- 
sumer Education and Related Activities 
for use in schools. The manual when 
available will serve as a suggestive guide 
for coordinating and administering a 
wartime consumer education program. 

The Cooperative Committee is sup- 





porting and giving direction to the Work- 
ing Staff in the preparation of timely 
material by supplying authentic infor." 
mation on what is to be done and by 
providing representatives from the dif- 
ferent agencies to serve on the nucleus 
Working Staff. 

Administrators and teachers will find 
reports regularly in EDUCATION FoR Vic- 
TORY on latest developments in the con- 
sumer education field. 


Science Scholarships 


The second annual Science Talent 
Search conducted by the Science Clubs of 
America for the Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships is under way. Forty boys 
and girls will win all-expense trips to 
Washington and scholarships in the Sci- 
ence Talent Institute. Two Westing- 
house Grand Science Scholarships car- 
rying $2,400 each will be granted, and 
eight smaller awards made. 

Aims of the contest are to “discover 
and foster the education of boys and 
girls whose skill, talent and ability war- 
rant scholarships for their development, 
and to focus the attention of scientifically 
gifted youth on the need for perfecting 
scientific research skill and knowledge.” 

All entries must be in by December 
28, 1942. Information about eligibility 
requirements can be obtained from Sci- 
ence Clubs of America, 1719 N Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


occ 


Latin American Foreign 
Trade 


Instructors in courses dealing with 
Latin American trade will find a recent 
report from the U. S. Tariff Commission 
entitled, The Foreign Trade of Latin 
America of value for class use. The four- 
volume report is published in three parts 
as follows: 


Part I—Trade of Latin America 
With the World and With the 
United States_...... lease naan di 20 cents 
(Includes a summary of selected 
data relating to the trade sta- 
tistics of the 20 Latin Ameri- 
can countries.) 
Part IIl—Commercial Policies and 
Trade Relations of Individual 
Latin American Countries: 
Volume 1—The South Ameri- 
ee. 85 cents 
Volume 2—Mexico and the Re- 
publics of Central America 


and the West Indies__.-.--- 40 cents 
Part IlI—Selected Latin American 
Export Commodities............ 35 cents 


The four volumes of the report may be 
purchased singly or in sets from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Educational Planning 


A Thousand Research Studies 


One hundred colleges and universities 
report 1,000 research studies in progress 
or planned for the immediate future. 
These institutions are approaching plan- 
ning in two ways. One is through plan- 
ning and carrying on research on 
problems of the war and the post-war 
period. These research studies are on 
diverse problems ranging from specific 
chemical investigations to such broad 
problems as determination from present 
data of what the economic conditions will 
be at the termination of the war. The 
other aspect of planning in higher educa- 
tion involves the changing of the cur- 
riculum for war and post-war needs. 

This last type of work is being carried 
forward in a number of places. The 
Newark Engineering college dnd Upsala 
College are combining their forces in 
order to integrate better the different 
offerings, and also to eliminate waste in 
teaching. New York University has in- 
augurated a seminar in post-war recon- 
struction which has as its object the 
study of problems connected with post- 
war education, education in occupied 
territories, and transformation of edu- 
cation in all countries after the war. 

Columbia University has set up, after 
consultation with -Federal agencies, a 
program requiring individual students to 
specialize on a single area such as the Bal- 
kans, France, Germany, Belgium, or 
Czechoslovakia. The courses will con- 
centrate on the language, law, govern- 
ment, history and economics of the given 
area, as well as on administrative policy 
and experience, 

Northwestern University is setting up a 
“Council for the Future” consisting of 
faculty members and selected students. 
This council is holding a 2-hour seminar 
each week. The first topic considered 
was “Technology and the Future of Hu- 
man Culture.” This topic was sub- 
divided into four sections: Economics, 
social structure, attitudes and education, 
and conclusions. 


Public Opinion Memorandum 


The importance of ascertaining and 
influencing public opinion has become in- 
creasingly important to our democratic 
life and therefore any plans for refining 
such methods should be welcomed. The 
Social Science Research Council has pre- 
pared a “Research Memorandum” on 
this subject which should be of help to 
those who expect to use the democratic 


way of settling issues. Their “memo- 
randum” discusses improvements in the 
public opinion poll, the panel technique, 
and questionnaires. 


“Untapped Sources’’ 


The first public discussion of the new 
New York State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, George B. Stoddard, centered 
around the post-war program of re- 
education. His address given at a 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
convocation included the observation 
that education “frequently more soul- 
Satisfying than the demands of business 
or industry” should be stressed in such a 
program, and that such activities, al- 
though they may return no cash divi- 
dend, “bring us down to earth, revealing 
untapped sources of social enrichment.” 


Declarations From Leaders 


Governor Jefferies of South Carolina, 
according to a report, believes that a 
State-supported and supervised public- 
school system, with individual units re- 
maining under local control, should be 
one of the goals of post-war educational 
planning in South Carolina. 

Colin English, State superintendent of 
public instruction in Florida, in an ad- 
dress before the Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention of Future Farmers of America, 
stressed the importance of education for 
those who are to rehabilitate a war-torn 
world. 

W. B. Bizzell, president emeritus of 
the University of Oklahoma, declares the 
Nation must prepare now to make avail- 
able adequate educational facilities for 
thousands of soldiers in the immediate 
post-war period. 

Paul Amidon, superintendent of 
schools of St. Paul, states that the 
schools of the country must plan for their 
part in the reconstruction of the country 
after the war. 

Typical of teachers’ meetings held over 
the country was the one held at Madison, 
Wis., at the opening of school, which was 
called to emphasize importance of the 
job ahead for schools. At this meeting, 
John G. Fowlkes warned that both 
teachers and the curriculum must be- 
come more flexible to train boys and girls 
for war and post-war needs. He said, 
“If we are to develop competent men and 
women to meet post-war problems we 
must get into the habit of changing our 
educational purposes and methods, not 
gradually but overnight.” 


Planning in Britain 


In England the British Trades Union 
Congress recently made sweeping pro- 
posals regarding education in England 
after the war, including the following: 
(1) That universities be open to all on 
a system of State scholarships for those 
students with the capacity to benefit; 
(2) to make education compulsory to the 
age of 16 within 3 years after the armis- 
tice; (3) that maintenance payments be 
made for pupils above the age of 11, if 
necessary for their education; (4) the 
creation of a State school system and the 
taking over of all private schools into the 
State system; and (5) the elimination of 
denominational teaching in the State 
schools. 


Pamphlet for High-School 
Students 

The Workshop on Post-War Problems, 
organized under authority of the Board 
of Education of New York City, developed 
during the summer a pamphlet designed 
for use of high-school students in study- 
ing the problems and organization of the 
post-war world. 


Principals Considering Projects 


A committee of the New York State 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, studying social and economic 
trends, has several projects before it for 
consideration: (1) Preparation of a 
bibliography of material on post-war re- 
construction which might be used by 
high-school pupils, (2) encouragement of 
the introduction into the high school of 
the study of problems of post-war recon- 
struction, either as separate courses or as 
parts of present courses, and (3) assist- 
ance to representatives of European na- 
tions who are now planning reconstruc- 
tion of the educational system of these 
nations when the war is over. 
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State and Local School Teachers 


Removed from Subjection to Hatch Act 


The U. S. Office of Education has re- 
ceived the following communication 
from the Office of the General Counsel, 
Federal Security Agency, on the subject, 
“Amendment of the Hatch Act—Exclu- 
sion of State Teachers.” 

“You are no doubt aware that S. 2471 
became law with the approval of the 
President on October 24, 1942, as Pub- 
lic Law 754, 77th Congress, 2d Session. 

“The Act amends the original Hatch 
Act of August 2, 1939, as the same was 
amended by Act of July 19, 1940, by add- 
ing a new section 21 as follows: 

Nothing in sections 2, 9 (a) or 9 (b), or 12 
of this Act shall be deemed to prohibit or to 
make unlawful the doing of any act by any 
officer or employee of any educational or re- 
search institution, establishment, agency, or 
system which is supported in whole or in 
part by any State or political subdivision 
thereof, or by the District of Columbia or 
by any Territory or Territorial possession of 
the United States; or by any recognized re- 


ligious, philanthropic, or cultural organiza- 
tion. 


The sections 2, 9 (a) and (b), and 12 
cited above appear in the compilation 


of the U. S. Code as sections 61a, 61h, and 
611, of Title 18. 

“By virtue of the provisions of the 
Hatch Act as amended in 1940, as in- 
terpreted by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, State and local teachers were 
included within the scope of the prohi- 
bitions directed against officers or em- 
Ployees of any State or local agency 
whose principal employment is in con- 
nection with any activity financed in 
whole or in part by loans or grants made 
by the United States or by any Federal 
agency. Among the proscribed activities 
were campaigning for public office, serv- 
ing on a political committee or as a 
delegate to a political convention, and 
active participation in the affairs of a 
political club. 

“The law recently enacted removes 
State and local school teachers from sub- 
jection to those prohibitions and limita- 
tions even though their compensation is 
derived in whole or in part from Federal 
funds.” 


School Enrollments and the 18-, 19-Year-Olds 


What will be the effect on school en- 
rollments of extending the Selective 
Service Act to include males 18 and 19 
years old? The United States Bureau of 
the Census reported 769,773 males of 18 
and 19 years old, in school in 1940 (30.8 
percent). Figures collected by the U. S. 
Office of Education would seem to indi- 
cate that the distribution of this group 
was about as follows: 


Males 18 and 19 years old in school, 1940 





Age 





School 
18 and 19 18 19 





Total population.| 2, 495,000 | 1, 265, 200 | 1, 230, 200 





Total in school...| 769, 800 455, 200 314, 600 
Public high_........-- 315,000 | 239,800 | 75, 200 
Private high.......... 23, 000 17, 500 5, 500 
ES 280, 500 128, 600 151, 900 


ee 151, 300 69, 300 82, 000 














Since the median age of boys at high- 
school graduation is 18.21 years, most of 
the boys in high school of ages 18 and 
19 would be in the senior year. 

In 1940-41 there were approximately 
280,500 men in college of ages 18 and 19. 
The freshman class in college in 1940-41 
was distributed by age about as follows: 


RE BB FONE cc ccccrntntdiinicmim 58, 600 
Be Pe acicensnncnsnnninnsnté 128, 600 
19 years... 93, 300 





The remainder of the 19-year-old men 
in college, approximately 58,600, would be 
mostly in the sophomore year, in which 
there were 197,780 men. 

The 18- and 19-year-old men in college 
in 1940-41 were distributed by type of 
school as follows: 


Males 18 and 19 years old in college, 

















1940-41 
Age 
School : ‘ 
8 an : 
19 18 19 

ne ee 280, 500 | 128,600 | 151, 900 

Institutions for white stu- 
dents: 

4-year colleges, univer- 
sities, and professional 

I sccccteerasniiciess 244, 000 | 110,400 | 133, 600 
Junior colleges and nor- 

mal schools........... 31,500 | 16,100} 15, 400 
Institutions for Negro stu- 

dents: . 

4-year colleges, univer- 
sities, and professional 

schools 4, 300 1, 900 2, 400 
Junior colleges and nor- 

mal sehools........... 700 200 500 














Christmas Lighting 


The Office of Civilian Defense dis- 
courages the use of elaborate or poten- 
tially dangerous types of Christmas 
lighting, and of any extra outdoor light- 
ing at all in coastal areas, Director 
James M. Landis said. 

This position is taken by the OCD, he 
explained, not alone because of the 
danger of enemy attack but also because 
of materials and electric power involved, 
and the hazard of fire at a time when 
any waste is sabotage. 

From the security standpoint, Christ- 
mas lighting in the streets obviously 
should be prohibited in dimout areas 
where regulations have been prescribed 
by the military authorities to protect 
shipping at sea, Mr. Landis said. Where 
there are no dimout regulations, decora- 
tive street lighting is not in itself con- 
sidered objectionable if the lighting is so 
installed and supervised that it can be 
turned off quickly. From the position 
of war economy, he urged that no new 
equipment or wiring involving critical 
materials be purchased this year for 
Christmas decorations. 

“We do not intend that individual 
stores and homes may not decorate their 
windows modestly as in previous years, 
so long as the lighting conforms to any 
dimout regulations in their particular lo- 
calities,’” Mr. Landis said. “But such 
lights should burn only when the occu- 
pants are available to put them out 
promptly in the event of an air raid 
alarm. 

“It would, of course, be inappropriate 
for merchants’ associations or individual 
business houses to buy new equipment 
which has other and more important 
uses. And the use of candles in place 
of bulbs on Christmas trees in private 
homes, for economy or whatever reasons, 
would be little short of criminal this 
year.” 


“Elementary English 
Review’’ 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English announces the purchase of the 
Elementary English Review from Mrs. 
J. L. Certain of Detroit. The publica- 
tion now becomes one of the official or- 
gans of the Council and completes its 
series of journals for elementary school, 
high school, and college. 

The November 1942, issue of the 
Review, the first edited under direct 
sponsorship of the Council, contained a 
Symposium in which 10 leading experts 
on reading answer the question: “In 
view of the Army findings that hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men had to 
be rejected for war service because they 
were illiterate, and others cannot read 
well enough for army demands, what 
policies and procedures should the 
schools follow?” 
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War Relocation Centers 


Organizing the Schools 


In establishing an educational program 
affecting 110,000 Japanese-Americans 
situated in relocation centers through 
the exigencies of the war, consideration 
has been given to both the immediate 
and the long-term future of evacuees and 
their relationship to the American social 
order of which they are a part, 

The school systems have been set up 
by the War Relocation Authority with 
assistance of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tio and State boards of education. 
Amer.*an-type schools founded on dem- 
ocratic cinciples seemed most nearly to 
meet the needs of these communities 
from the standpoint of both individual 
and group development. Schools within 
the Centers have responsibility for help- 
ing to interpret to evacuees American 
ideals, for developing and maintaining 
their loyalty to American institutions, 
and for preparing them for economic in- 
dependence and future participation in 
American life. 

Faced with problems and opportunities 
peculiar to a situation unparalleled in 
American history, schools in 10 Japanese 
Relocation Centers are opening this fall 
with a total enrollment of approximately 
25,000 pupils, beginning with kinder- 
garten and running through the high- 
school level. 


Setting Up the Granada System 


The establishment of the educational 
system of the Granada Relocation Cen- 
ter at Amache, Colo., is described in the 
following statements taken from a report 
from the Center: = 


Supervisory Staff 


“The first problem confronted was the 
selection of a supervisory staff, the per- 
sonnel of which would be compatible, 
sympathetic to the problem of dealing 
with a minority race under changing cir- 
cumstances, and capable of making ad- 
justments necessary in carrying out an 
educational program in a relocation 
center. 


Teachers 


“Through the cooperation of the U. S. 
Civil Service offices in Denver, the re- 
gional personnel officers of the War Re- 
location Authority, various college place- 
ment bureaus in Colorado and nearby 
States, and through personal interviews, 
an adequate teaching staff is being se- 
cured. . 


Student-Teaching Credit 

“Agreements have been reached be-« 
tween the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the Colorado State College of 
Education, and the local project school 
officials, whereby credit for student 
teaching given in the Granada Relocation 
Center schools will be accepted by the 
Colorado State College of Education and, 
in turn, by the State Department of Edu- 
cation as satisfying requirements for 
student teaching in the issuance of State 
teaching certificates, 


Extension Courses 


“The Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, the University of Colorado, and 
the University of Denver have offered the 
facilities of their institutions for the con- 
duction of extension courses from each 
of these institutions. The Colorado 
State College of Education has agreed to 
cooperate with members of the educa- 
tion section in the conduction of exten- 
sion classes for which extension credit 
will be allowed.” 


Accreditation 

Arrangements are being made with the 
University of Colorado, which is the 
accrediting agent for the State, for ac- 
crediting the secondary school at the 
Center. 


School Buildings 

Upon arrival at Amache, it became 
evident that school buildings could not 
be constructed in time for the opening 
of school. Community facilities were 
surveyed and it was decided to reserve 
for educational purposes an entire block 
of barrack buildings already erected. 

The dining hall is being used tempo- 
rarily as an auditorium for motion pic- 
tures, social activities, and general com- 
munity use. The night school is meet- 
ing in the laundry. The recreation 
building is being used by the industrial 
arts department. 


Pupil Population 

Continuous surveys were made of the 
community as the evacuees came into 
the Center to determine the age and 
grade placement of pupils. The total 
number of pupils equaled 1,828, dis- 
tributed as follows: 
Average 
number 

per 

School level grade 

Preschool 82 
Kindergarten 91 
Elementary. 102 
Junior high 138 
Senior high 182 


Number 


Japanese-American Personnel 

“All those who are classed as teachers 
in the Center are qualified to teach in 
the public schools of Colorado. Colorado 
State Department of Education is issuing 
certificates to all qualified teachers. 
Americans of Japanese lineage, who are 
not fully qualified for teaching certifi- 
cates in Colorado and who lack less than 
6 semester hours of education credit and 
student teaching, have been assigned as 
assistant teachers. A few individuals, 
who are qualified to teach specific sub- 
jects in schools but who do not have a 
general education background which will 
qualify them to secure regular teaching 
certificates from the State of Colorado, 
have been assigned where needed in spe- 
cial fields for work in the schools.” 


Classification of Japanese-American 
personnel assigned to the education 
section 





| Messengers 





Elementary............. 
Junior high school 
Senior high school 
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1 Special workers include such personnel as nursery 
school attendants, musicians, artists, soil chemist, 
agronomists, dietitians. 


Educational Conference 


Shortly before the opening of the 
schools, a 2-day educational conference 
was held at Amache and Lamar. Lester 
K. Ade, Educational Counselor, U. 8. Of- 
fice of Education; State education offi- 
cers; representatives cf colleges and uni- 
versities in Colorado, the Colorado Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and the 
Colorado Education Association; and 
other interested educators, with the proj- 
ect and educational staff from the Cen- 
ter considered plans for the Granada 
educational program. 


Heart Mountain Curriculum 


Another example of the development 
of the educational program in relocation 
centers is given in the following account 
of the curriculum organization of the 
high school at the Heart Mountain Cen- 
ter: 

The high school at the Heart Mountain 
War Relocation Center, located in Wyo- 
ming, is organized “to be accredited by the 
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North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. The school is 
operating on a 6-6 basis. The curriculum 
for grades 10-12 includes English, voca- 
tional education, business training, 
mathematics, science, social studies, for- 
eign languages, health, industrial arts, 
music, and art. 

“In grades 7-8-9, the core subjects are 
English, mathematics, social studies, 
spelling and penmanship, science, health; 
with art, music, home economics, and 
shop as electives. Subject-matter fields 
in the elementary school consist of read- 
ing, language, arithmetic, science, social 
studies, health, spelling, music, penman- 
ship and art. 

“Three years of English are offered in 
the senior high school. In addition to 
courses in grammar and _ literature, 
speech is incorporated in these classes. 
There is also a class in journalism. In 
the vocational education program, there 
are three courses in agriculture and three 
in home economics. Special emphasis is 
being given to homemaking and agri- 
culture, in particular, to encourage and 
foster interest in raising the level of liv- 
ing and in the agricultural development 
of the community. 

“Business training includes typing, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, business arith- 
metic, junior business training, and busi- 
ness English. In the field of mathe- 
matics, general mathematics, algebra, 
plane and solid geometry are offered. A 
trigonometry class will be organized as 
soon as books are available. Courses in 
chemistry, physics, biology, physiology, 
and general science are also given. 

“Social studies include civics, Ameri- 
can history, general history, and Amer- 
ican social problems. Two foreign lan- 
guages, Latin and Spanish, are being 
offered at present. The industrial arts 
program consists of crafts and shop and 
mechanical drawing. Attention is being 
given to both vocal and instrumental 
music, and to art classes. 

Program of English 

“In relating the curriculum to the 
community, vocational education plays 
an important part through home proj- 
ects and the coordination of classes with 
the development of agriculture in the 
community. A complete program of 
English throughout the system will help 
solve the problem of the immediate 
need for ability to use the English lan- 
guage. There is opportunity to culti- 
vate the enjoyment of good reading, 

“The health program contributes to 
the need for training in personal hygiene 
and safety. Duties, responsibilities, and 
opportunities will be developed through 








the social sciences, as well as through 
orientation to living in the Center. As 
the community establishes and carries 
out new policies in organization, there 
will be explanation and application to 
the agencies at work, such as the fire 
department, police department, depart- 
ment of justice, and community enter- 
prises. 

“Cooperative enterprise is related to 
business training. Provision is made for 
studying the natural sciences of the area, 
including resources. By offering a vari- 
ety of courses, interest of evacuees in 
science and mathematics is utilized. 
There is close correlation between the 
schools and the recreation section. Pyo- 
vision for good music and art in the 
curriculum gives opportunity for these 
subjects to function in the lives of the 
people.” 

Developments of the educational pro- 
grams in other relocation centers will be 
reported in EDUCATION FOR Victory from 
time to time. 


Student Holiday 
Travel 


The following statements pertaining 
to student travel during the Christmas 
season have been sent to college and 
university presidents by the U. S. Office 
of Education: 

“The plan suggested by certain railroad 
passenger associations of lengthening the 
Christmas vacation at colleges and uni- 
versities as a means of facilitating the 
travel of soldiers and sailors on fur- 
lough was taken up with the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy. 
A pertinent paragraph from Secretary 
Stimson’s letter and the whole of Secre- 
tary Knox’s letter are quoted. 

“It seems clear that to lengthen the 
vacation period is not the way to solve 
the problem. That would imply that 
education is not important as a part 
of the war effort. For colleges to fol- 
low a variety of plans would best avoid 
congestion. To make the holidays coin- 
cide with the period between college 
terms regardless of the fact that this 
period. may not include Christmas or 
New Year’s day would at least serve a 
good educational purpose, and avoid 
travel congestion.” 

(Signed) Frep J. Ketty, Chief, 
Division of Higher Education. 


From Secretary of War 

“If the schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties will restrict the travel of their stu- 
dents between periods of December 15, 
1942 and January 15, 1943, it will facili- 
tate the handling of military personnel 








on furlough and will relieve the trans- 
portation situation considerably. The 
War Department has restricted the fur- 
loughs of enlisted men to 10 percent of 
the total number at each Camp, Post, 
and Station.” 
(Signed) Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of War. 


From Secretary of the Navy 

“Your letter transmitting a proposal 
that Christmas holidays for college stu- 
dents be extended from December 15 to 
January 15, to avoid transportation dif- 
ficulties, has received careful considera- 
tion. 

“This proposal is one with which the 
Navy Department does not concur. 

“With the thousands of young men in 
college who are now on inactive duty as 
apprentice seamen under the V-1, V-5, 
and W-7 programs, the Navy has a vital 
interest in seeing college education cém- 
pleted with all speed and thoroughness. 
Not only these young men, but all stu- 
dents now in college are contributing to 
the fighting strength of our country in 
direct proportion to the time and effort 
they devote to their studies. A pro- 
posal that operates to lengthen the time 
required for them to complete their col- 
lege .course lessens the contribution they 
make, and cannot be approved by the 
Navy Department. 

“The difficulty of transportation prob- 
lems is recognized and it is suggested 
that if the problem of returning college 
students to their home is so difficult as 
to require the drastic action proposed in 
your letter, it may be met by the equally 
drastic action of eliminating Christmas 
vacation. The adoption of this sugges- 
tion would mean that, instead of pre- 
senting to our enemies the gift of the 
millions of study days that would be lost 
by lengthening the Christmas vacation 
for over a million college students, we 
would actually turn our difficulty to our 
advantage and speed up the preparation 
of our young men and young women for 
the urgent tasks that await them. 

“In closing I wish to express apprecia- 
tion of your courtesy in referring this 
matter to the Navy Department.” 

(Signed) Frank Knox, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Blueprint Reading 


The Arkansas City (Kansas) schools 
are contributing to the war effort by 
conducting a class in blueprint reading 
for the employees of a local manufac- 
turing company. Practically 100 percent 
attendance has been maintained in this 
class, it is reported. 
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Outlook for Engineering, Science, 
and Management War Training 


Additional Groups Incorporated 


Since October 9, 1940, when the Presi- 
dent approved legislation establishing 
the Engineering Defense Training pro- 
gram, more than 200 colleges and uni- 
versities have participated with the U. S. 
Office of Education in the training of 
more than 700,000 men and women 
throughout the Nation. Over 14,000 
courses have been given at a cost of 
approximately $38,000,000. These 
courses were conducted to train techni- 
cians who, supplementing an inadequate 
supply of professional engineers, scien- 
tists, and managers, must be relied upon 
to plan and supervise the production of 
war materials. 


Shortages Apparent 


As industry expanded to meet demands 
of total war during the months follow- 
ing the fall of France, shortages of 
industrial personnel became evident. 
Engineering Defense Training was es- 
tablished to promote the training of en- 
gineers for industry in areas where such 
shortages were already becoming acute. 
Under that program, 120,000 persons 
were enrolled before July 1, 1941, in 
courses designed to train professional 
and subprofessional engineers to meet 
special needs of essential industries and 
the armed forces. 

When plans for the fiscal year 1941-42 
were under consideration, an expansion 
to include training in chemistry, physics, 
and productign supervision was proposed 
and adopted. The new program was 
called Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment Defense Training (ESMDT), in 
recognition of its increased _ scope. 
Nearly 8,000 courses, in which about 438,- 
000 persons were enrolled, were con- 
ducted during the life of that program, 
which ended September 30, 1942. 

In July 1942 when the current Engi- 
neering, Science, and Management War 
Training program (ESMWT), was au- 
thorized, an appropriation of $30,000,000 
was made to meet the cost of training in 
the same fields covered by ESMDT. (“De- 
fense” was deleted and “War” was sub- 
stituted in the new title.) 


Supervisory Direction 


The War Manpower Commission, 
which has important jurisdiction over 
all phases of training for war work, exer- 
cises supervisory direction over ESMWT 


through President Edward C. Elliot, of 
Purdue University, who is serving as 
Chief of the Professional and Technical 
Employment and Training Division. 
Through this integration, ESMWT activ- 
ities are coordinated with those of other 
agencies concerned with problems of war 
personnel. : 

Primary administrative responsibility 
for the program is vested in the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, who has 
delegated authority to act for him as di- 
rector of ESMWT to George W. Case, on 
leave of absence as dean of the College 
of Technology, University of New Hamp- 
shire. 

A National Advisory Committee of 
prominent educators, representing the 
professions for which training is pro- 
vided, serves without compensation to 
assist in formulation of policies and pro- 
cedures and in general coordination of 
the program. Dean Andrey A. Potter of 
Purdue University is chairman of this 
committee. Clerical and professional aid 
in examining and approving proposals to 
give ESMWT courses, keeping records, 
and assembling information is provided 
by a small central staff in Washington. 


Regional Advisers 

Coordination of war training in the 
colleges and universities is secured 
through 21 regional advisers, each of 
whom serves one of the geographical 
areas into which the country has been 
divided for facility of administration. 
Every regional adviser is a regular staff 
member of one of the institutions within 
his area, and serves the program without 
pay. An important responsibility of re- 
gional advisers is serving as chairmen of 
regional committees representing local 
industries, ESMWT institutions, and 
other agencies interested in war training. 

The individual war-training courses 
are organized by the participating col- 
leges and universities after consultation 
with representatives of war industries, 
the armed forces, and the appropriate 
regional advisers. Each of these partici- 
vating institutions appoints an ESMWT 
institutional representative from its staff, 
to maintain contact with the national 
program and to assume responsibility for 
the details of the program at the insti- 
tution. 

In correlating their. individual pro- 
grams, institutions have cooperated with 
one another, and with regional advisers 


and central staff of ESMWT, representa- 
tives of industry, and agencies of Gov- 
ernment. It is anticipated that better 
understanding- and mutual appreciation 
of the contribution each makes to our 
economy by educational institutions and 
the industries they serve will result from 
these cooperative efforts. 

Scope and Purpose 

Certain basic definitions of scope and 
purpose are essential to any effective 
cooperation. These definitions may be 
stated quite definitely since the kinds of 
training that may be offered through 
ESMWT are prescribed by law. 

Because the scope of the program is 
influenced by training provided else- 
where, it is important to picture ESMWT 
as but one of several programs of Federal 
war training and to realize that there is 
a broad area in which close cooperation 
and adjustment between the college grade 
and other fields of training are neces- 
sary. Exact lines of demarcation are less 
important than assurance that all urgent 
needs for war training are met. Prevail- 
ing practice in established educational 
fields is taken as a standard in deter- 
mining the levels of individual courses; 
those covering material commonly taught 
in high school are not considered as be- 
longing under ESMWT. Thus, high- 
school and trade-school mathematics are 
excluded; elementary accounting is ad- 
mitted only when especially justified by 
peculiar circumstances; and shop train- 
ing is not authorized except as given to 
provide background experience for engi- 
neers. 

Fully trained professional men and 
women with degrees in engineering and 
the sciences, acquired through estab- 
lished educational procedures, are 
needed and will be required increasingly 
throughout the war. ESMWT courses 
have not been designed to supplant such 
long-range programs, and every precau- 
tion is taken to avoid interference with 
more fundamental professional cur- 
ricula. 

ESMWT courses are designed to meet 
shortages. Regular academic subjects 
offered by extension methods do not meet 
this need, because they are rightly de- 
signed to provide education in broad 
fields with long-range objectives. War 
training courses, on the contrary, aim at 
the preparation of men and women for 
immediate service in specific jobs. This 
is not a program of general social im- 
provement. It is the filling of specific, 
necessary jobs in the war effort that dic- 
tates the content of ESMWT courses, 
rather than their educational value, the 
desires of those who would like to secure 
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certain training, or the willingness of 
institutions to offer it. 


Ten to Sixteen Weeks 


ESMWT must offer short courses. 
This has been interpreted to mean 
courses of from 10 to 16 weeks’ duration. 
Much longer periods of training would 
be difficult to justify as emergency train- 
ing to meet immediate war needs, and 
much shorter ones might fail to achieve 
satisfactory results. 

Engineering, chemistry, physics, and 
production supervision are the fields to 
which ESMWT is legally restricted. It 
cannot, therefore, train navigators, 
weather forecasters, photographers, 
hospital technicians, air raid wardens, or 
clerical office personnel, however great 
the need may be for such training. The 
program is authorized, on the other 
hand, to train industrial safety super- 
visors and engineers, radio technicians, 
accountants, auditors, and sanitary en- 
gineers, to mention but a few of the per- 
missible fields of activity. Within the 
recognized limitations and restrictions 
of ESMWT, there lies a broad field with 
hundreds of courses and numerous fields 
of instruction that clearly come within 
the scope outlined. 


New Objective : 

In the third year’s program, the prin- 
cipal new objective to be furthered is 
increased aid in the incorporation of 
additional groups—older men, women, 
and Negroes—into our industrial popu- 
lation. While the depression years cre- 
ated a feeling that America’s manpower 
was more than sufficient for any under- 
taking, tasks of the present emergency 
are revealing the inaccuracy of that 
assumption. As our Army and Navy 
continue to reach the fighting fronts in 
strength, and as heavy casualties are 
incurred, we shall have to take most of 
our young men from civil pursuits to 
build the strength of those services. We 
shall have to train and employ those 
persons who, while they cannot man the 
guns, planes, and tanks, can help to 
build them. 





SELLING 
HOME FURNISHINGS 


Vocational Division 

Bulletin No. 216 
A comprehensive presentation of 
subject matter in the form of units 
for discussion and study, with 
questions, reading list, and glossary. 
275 pages, illustrated. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF DocuMENTS 

Washington, D. C. 45 cents 














Conferences Scheduled 


Each year regional conferences for executive officers of State boards for voca- 
tional education, State directors of vocational education, and State supervisors and 
teacher trainers of vocational education in agriculture, trade and industry, home 
economics, and business education and for supervisors in the field of occupational 
information and guidance are arranged by the U. S. Office of Education. 

The schedule of these conferences for 1943, recently announced by the Office of 


Education, is as follows: 
North Atlantic Region 


Ce ee EET Place to be announced.... April 19-21, inclusive. 
Distributive occupations...........-.. a February 8-10, inclusive, 
BORD GION, 6 vcsticinccsnnncnacns Place to be announced.... February 24-27, inclusive. 
Trade and industrial...............-.. Be Beischesbuasmenes May 20-21, inclusive. 
Southern Region 
in cicincndcontnaneneetinncsnd I i cicciatisicnnttntiticitnaniiniii February 15-20, inclusive, 
tis cacietsstecalilicns linen delta titenines maieitiins | eee February 8-12, inclusive. 
Distributive occupations.._......----.. Ss shitcs tsrtiin tealineeinindiieitnias February 15-19, inclusive, 
8 ee icici: tadiesinicicnlastampiticthieat February 15-19, inclusive, 
EE eR Sena ee Pn iccmencdtsignmawne February 8-12, inclusive, 
Tene ane MA ..n. ccc cncnacccccuce iticincinatiinpucainae February 15-17, inclusive. 


Central Region 


hsciekibiaabbeigucaibbrdicetai February 15-19, inclusive. 


RE ivntaitdiesstintesininawenninesns Place to be announced__.. March 1-4, inclusive. 
For Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Kentucky. 
Distributive occupations___.__-_-__--. ee March 10-13, inclusive. 


For Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin. 


NS Cia ccccentticcccncnnes NR SEF ccuciccmnimnaos March 15-18, inclusive. 


For Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Ne- 
braska. 
Occupational information and guid- 
ance, 


Trade and industrial..._.............. CUIGNGD. crititinanmandniae March 11-13, inclusive. 


Pacific Region 


on cin nntiinsnnemnonmwnueds Ce ee April 26-30, inclusive. 
Distributive occupations.__............ ese Oe SS January 25-29, inclusive. 
SNE CURRIE on cocnckncsecniascasee ee January 25-29, inclusive. 
Occupational information and guid- 

RE ST eee ne eee Ee a, ET nT ee January 25—29, inclusive. 
Zrag@e and indwetrial.......6....<-cens- PRE ncnwnsiioneonnnd January 25-26, inclusive. 


Reference Material Available 


Through the Iccal Red Cross chapter 
and the area offices of the American Red 
Cross a vast amount of factual and ref- 
erence material is available for use in the 
study of the work and accomplishments 
of the American Red Cross and the Ju- 
nior Red Cross, according to announce- 
ment. The Junior Red Cross Journal 
is the first source of information con- 
cerning current activities. An index is 
available at the end of the year and a 
copy should be filed with each volume to 
facilitate ready reference. 

Following is a partial list of pamphlet 
and mimeographed material available 
for reference purposes: 

1. The Junior Red Cross Journal 
(monthly during school year). Published 
by the American Red Cross for senior 
high schools. This magazine is one of 
the items furnished to high schools en- 
rolled in the Junior Red Cross. The 
cost of enrollment is $1 per hundred 
students or fraction thereof. 

2. The Red Cross Courier. The offi- 
cial publication of the American Na- 





tional Red Cross issued monthly. Con- 
tains 32 pages of text and photographs, 
descriptive of the Red Cross activities, 
local, national, and international. Sub- 
scription rate $1 per year for 12 issues. 
May be obtained from the local chapter 
or by subscription at $1 a year. 

3. War on Waste series. (ARC 1406) 

4. American Neighbors. (ARC 696) 
Articles reprinted from the series on 
Latin America contributed to the Ju7- 
ior Red Cross Journal by Herbert E. 
Bolton, Delia Goetz, and Ernesto Gal- 
arza. Illustrated by a map drawn by 
Helene Carter, and a number of photo- 
graphs. Articles on Latin American 
music, art, literature, heroes, agricul- 
ture, transportation, and on the Good 
Neighbor policy and other Western Hem- 
isphere relationships. 

5. The American Junior Red Cross. 
(ARC 618) A pamphlet outlining the 
aims and objectives of the American 
Junior Red Cross and their relation to 
the schools and the senior organization. 
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Higher Educational Institutions 


and the War 


Physical Conditioning 
and Woodcraft 


Physical conditioning is combined with 
practical training in woodcraft in a 
course offered at the University of 
Michigan by the School of Forestry and 
the Department of Physical Education 
and Athletics. Through field trips, 
seminars, and instruction in wrestling 
ho'ds and judo blows, the course aims to 
help students acquire sound judgment in 
coping with situations encountered in 
out-of-door life. ‘The assumption is 
that the knowledge thus gained will be 
useful to the student whether he serves 
in the armed forces or joins field expedi- 
tions to any part of the globe. 

Fundamentals of out-of-door life are 
stressed with emphasis on the prepara- 
tion of nourishing meals, proper tech- 
nique of setting up camp, how to detect 
edible plants and catch wild animals 
which may be eaten in emergencies, and 
sufficient knowledge of scouting to enable 
students to keep on a proper course 
through use of the compass, landmarks, 
rough maps, and bearings taken on the 
sun and stars. Safe ways of crossing 
bottomless muskegs and bogs, proper 
handling of canoes, small boats, and 
rafts, plus training in protection against 
injuries, disease, insects, and reptiles also 
are important features of the course. 


Pre-induction Training 


A “speed-up” course is being offered to 
upper classmen and a few underclass- 
men at Pennsylvania State College who 
are not taking the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps training. The courses 
are organized to prepare students for 
military leadership and command. Fac- 
ulty members giving instruction in mili- 
tary science, architecture, physical edu- 
cation, and geography are conducting 
classes 4 hours a week for 5 weeks. 

Lectures are included on military san- 
itation, orientation, map sketching, map 
reading, physical fitness, command, 
marksmanship, and principles of voice 
in instruction and command. Students 
are taught how to fire a rifle, train in 
squad and platoon formation move- 
ments, read and sketch symbols and con- 
ours of maps, and learn about initiation 
and induction into military life, care of 
camps, and military courtesy and dis- 
cipline, 


War Research 


The University of Michigan announces 
that to date it has taken on or completed 
33 war research contracts for Govern- 
ment agencies and departments such as 
the Army, the Navy, the Air Forces, and 
the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment. These projects involve the 
expenditure of $415,000. 

In addition, the university’s depart- 
ment of engineering research, during the 
last fiscal year, carried on $200,000 worth 
of war research for non-Government 
sponsors. The projects included re- 
search in the following fields: Chem- 
istry, physics, metallurgy, public health, 
medicine, forestry, and mechanical, elec- 
trical, and aeronautical engineering. 


New War Related Courses 


The final announcement of courses of 
the 1942-43 session at the University of 
Texas includes 67 new offerings, more 
than half of which are of a direct war- 
training nature. The bulk of the new 
offerings are in engineering, 16 new 
courses in this field being offered for the 
first time. A curriculum in aeronautical 
engineering is being offered leading to 
a new undergraduate degree. 

Courses are being given in the history 
and culture of China and of Japan; and 
two courses on Russia—the Russia of the 
Czars and the new Russia—are available. 
The new offerings on resources include 
resources and industries, world resources 
and the war, and world resources and the 
prospect for internal trade. A freshman 
course in solid geometry is being given to 
meet the needs of officer candidates. 


Military Training for Girls 


Women’s Service Corps has been 
adopted as the official name for the vol- 
unteer group of girls at Washington 
State College who will take a military 
type training to fit them for such auxil- 
iaries as the WAAC and the WAVES. 
These students will receive instruction 
in close order drill, Army organization, 
company administration, and property 
accountability. One-half hour of credit 
per semester will be given for this work. 

Girls taking this instruction are en- 
couraged to choose war year courses, 
adapted particularly to military and war 
work needs, and to add some such needed 
specialty as accounting, dietetics, library 
work, nursing, radio communications, 


statistics, map reading, motor transport, 
first aid, and aircraft spotting. 


Correspondence Study 


Correspondence study courses directed 
to high-school students are being offered 
on a State-wide basis this fall by the 
Pennsylvania State College correspond- 
ence instruction division. Under the 
plan, which was developed on an experi- 
mental basis at several Pennsylvania 
high schools, students may earn credits 
toward their graduation. 

Before the courses may be offered in 
any section of the State, the plan must 
be approved by the local school district. 
The courses are offered as a regular part 
of the high-school curriculum, under a 
local supervisor appointed by school au- 
thorities as administrator. It is hoped 
that the training may both enrich the 
high-school curricula and equalize edu- 
cational opportunity. 


Financial Support in Wartime 

Colleges and universities are faced with 
the difficult problem of financial sup- 
port. Reports of presidents of two in- 
stitutions provide some indication of 
what is occurring. The president of the 
University of Chicago states that the 
fiscal year 1941-42 was ended with an 
actual disparity of $378,690 between re- 
curring income and recurring expense. 
This figure represents less than half of 
the disparity which it was estimated that 
the university would have. 

President Edmund E. Day, of Cornell 
University, in his recent annual report 
for the fiscal year ending June 30 states 
that although the university closed its 
books with a small operating surplus for 
the fifth year, it faces the current year 
with an estimated deficit of $100,000, and 
the deficit figure may be much larger. 

The principal financial difficulties 
which the universities are having appear 
to be due to three factors: (1) Decreas- 
ing income from endowments; (2) de- 
crease in tuition receipts caused by 
smaller enrollments; and (3) difficulty in 
obtaining gifts. « 


Radio Activities 


A number of colleges and universities 
have announced radio activities for the 
current academic year. Many of these 
programs are directly related to the war 
effort. 

Eight University of Illinois courses are 
being broadcast direct from classrooms 
in the fall educational broadcast sched- 
ule of the university’s radio station, 
WILL. The broadcast courses are: (1) 
American Society Foundations; (2) 
European History; (3) Labor Problems; 
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(4) Latin American Civilization; (5) Per- 
sonnel Administration; (6) Principles of 
Political Science; (7) Safety Education; 
and (8) War Problems and Background. 

The schedule of KFKU, provided by 
the University of Kansas, includes: (1) 
Broadcasts dealing with the activities of 
the university in the war effort; (2) radio 
round tables entitled “America in Crisis”; 
(3) a program on “Education in War- 
time”; (4) a program entitled “Speaking 
to Women”; (5) lessons in French; (6) 
lessons in Spanish; and (7) a student 
program on “The Nation at War.” 

Ohio State University provides over its 
own station, WOSU, the following sched- 
ule of courses: (1) “Significance of the 
War”; (2) Spanish lessons; (3) French 
lessons; (4) “The Classic Period in 
Music”; and (5) “An Introduction to 
Literature.” 

Bennett College, for Negro girls, is pro- 
viding four programs this fall over sta- 
tion WBIG in Greensboro, N. C. The 
subjects of the programs are: (1) “Amer- 
icans, Too, Who Have Achieved”; (2) 
“Your Health”; (3) “An Afternoon of 
Talent”; and (4) “Your Consumer Re- 
porter.” 


Salvage 


During the last 3 months the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has salvaged 62 tons of 
scrap iron, about the same amount of 
paper, and nearly 5 tons of copper, 
bronze, tin, and zinc. Scrap salvage 
is not new at the university, but the war 
has stimulated this activity. In the past 
fiscal year, the university salvaged and 
sold as scrap 77 tons of steel and iron, 
55 tons of old tin cans, a ton of copper, 
and more than 258 tons of paper, rags, 
and other scrap. The university’s salvage 
goal is the 1,000 tons of scrap neceSsary 
to build a destroyer. 


Fraternity Removes Race 
Clause 


The “white clause” has been removed 
from the National Constitution of Phi 
Delta Kappa, professional fraternity in 
education. This act does not, however, 
interfere with the local autonomy of 
chapters in selecting their members. The 
national policy now is that “men of good 
character of any race shall be eligible 
for membership in this fraternity pro- 
viding they meet other professional and 
scholastic requirements.” In a referen- 
dum of the 92 chapters, 67 voted to re- 
move the restriction, 20 to retain it, and 
5 did not vote. 


Changes in Organization 


To Facilitate Acceleration 
The following information regarding 
changes in organization in degree-grant- 
ing colleges and universities to facilitate 
acceleration, has been compiled in the 
Statistical Division of the U. S. Office of 
Education from replies to a questionnaire. 
The questionnaire went to 1,756 col- 
leges and universities listed in the Edu- 
cational Directory and asked them to 


report what changes if any to facilitate 
acceleration they had made in their 
organizations between the academic 
years beginning in June or July 1939 and 
1942. Of this total, 1,215 were degree- 
granting institutions. From this group 
comprising 4-year colleges, universities, 
and teachers colleges, and a few profes- 


Changes in plan of organization of $47 degree-granting institutions to facilitate 
acceleration, 1939-40 to 1942-43 





Plan of organization 


1939-40 1942-43 





Public | Private} Total | Public | Private 





683 947 264 





2 semesters only 

2 semesters plus 6 weeks summer session 
2 semesters plus 8 weeks summer session 
2 semesters plus 9 weeks summer session 
2 semesters plus 10 weeks summer session 
2 semesters plus 12 weeks summer session 
3 semesters (approximately 48 weeks) ...- 





290 
27 
49 
14 





8 quarters only 


87 





3 quarters plus 6 weeks summer session. 


13 





3 quarters plus 10 weeks summer session. 


8 





85 








19 
19 
ll 
17 
12 
5 75 
26 
4 
3 
6 
66 
6 























sional schools, 947 replies (77.9 percent) 
were received. 

In three types of organization—two 
semesters plus 12 weeks summer school, 
three semesters, and four quarters—in- 
stitutions are on a year-round basis. In 
1939-40 only 174 institutions reporting, 
or 18.4 percent, were on a year-round 
basis, but 489, or 51.6 percent, are on 
this basis for the year 1942-43. Thus in 
over half of the institutions, students 
entering college in September 1942 who 
make full use of facilities for acceleration 
will be able to graduate in June 1945 or 
at the end of the 1945 summer session. 
Some Made No Changes to Date 

In addition, institutions with a 10- 
week summer session plus two semesters 
or three quarters are in a position to 
speed up the graduation of students 
entering college in September 1942 to the 
end of the summer of 1945 with probable 
additions to the courses carried during 
a given period. That this adjustment is 
not considered particularly satisfactory 
is indicated by the fact that only 27 col- 
leges reported a 10-week summer school 
in 1939, and 45 colleges in 1942. Various 
other types of adjustment in the school 
year were made by colleges and universi- 
ties as indicated by the accompanying 
table. Only 18 percent of the degree- 
granting institutions are on the tradi- 
tional two-semester or three-quarter 
basis with no summer school held in 1942 
in comparison with 39 percent without 
a summer session in 1939. 

Of the total of 947 institutions, 442 or 
46.7 percent had made no change in 
their organization over the 3-year pe- 
riod. Of the 442, 129 were already uti- 
lizing the full year in 1939. Out of the 
total 947 institutions, 313 or 33.1 per- 
cent, have made no adjustments in or- 
ganization to date. 

Year-Round Basis 

Proportionately more of the publicly 
controlled than privately controlled in- 
stitutions were already on a year-round 
basis in 1939. As of 1942-43, 63.3 per- 
cent of the publicly controlled colleges 
and universities and 47.1 percent of the 
privately controlled institutions are 
making use of the entire year. 

Many factors determine the feasibil- 
ity of a given institution’s extending its 
teaching period. ‘Some institutions 
without summer schools report that 
their students are encouraged to take 
summer work elsewhere. It is obvious 
from the data, therefore, that in gen- 
eral American colleges and universities 
are making notable effort to help their 
students complete their college educa- 
tion in a shortened period compatible 
with present-day demands. 
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TWO WEEKS OF WAR 


A Brief Round-up 


“Two Weeks of War’’ summarizes information on the important develop- 
menis of the previous two weeks made available by official sources. 


Chairman Paul V. McNutt of the War 
Manpower Commission sent to the 
White House a report on the Nation’s 
manpower situation made by the Com- 
mission’s Management-Labor Policy 
Committee. The report called on Gov- 
ernment, labor and management to 
carry out immediately—without a labor 
“draft” act—14 specific recommenda- 
tions for bolstering the manpower pro- 
gram, The President stated that a com- 
pulsory registration for women of the 
Nation to determine their availability 
for war work is under discussion. 

Mr. McNutt signed and issued a di- 
rective to Government agencies putting 
into effect the Commission’s program for 
conserving, training, and recruiting la- 
bor on dairy, livestock, and poultry 
farms. Under the program, purpose of 
which is to “alleviate a shortage of essen- 
tial farm workers which is threatening 
the dairy, livestock, and poultry pro- 
duction necessary to the full prosecu- 
tion of the war,” all “necessary” workers 
on these three types of farms will be 
frozen in their present occupations. 
Local draft boards will be asked to clas- 
sify in 3-B workers in these three groups 
deferred on grounds of dependency, and 
to grant occupational deferment to all 
other such workers “who are ‘necessary 
men’ for whom replacements are not 
available.” Agriculture Secretary Wick- 
ard recommended that occupational de- 
ferments be given all essential farm 
workers, especially those in 3-A because 
of dependents, and that war production 
plants with Government contracts be 
prohibited from hiring such workers. 

A program under which all major war 
production plants will be required to 
schedule their manpower requirements 
in the same manner they schedule their 
needs for scarce raw materials was an- 
nounced by Mr. McNutt. Federal labor 
inspectors will go to plants “to see that 
labor is being utilized properly,” and 
those plants failing to cooperate will be 
subject to “whatever sanctions there are 
available.” 


Stabilization of Wages 

The National War Labor Board began 
to set up administrative machinery to 
regulate all wages and salaries under 
$5,000 a year. Power to decide whether 
employers are exempt under the provi- 
sions permitting individual raises for 


merit, length of service or increased pro- 
ductivity will be in the hands of lo- 
cal Wage-Hour Administration officials. 
The Treasury Department, which will 
control salaries not under NWLB juris- 
diction, established a Salary Stabiliza- 
tion Unit. NWLB Chairman Davis said 
his agency, in stabilizing incomes of less 
than $5,000, “will act on the presumption 
that wage rates prevailing on September 
15, 1942, are proper.” 

The Board, Mr. Davis reported, closed 
352 cases, involving 2,181,950 workers, 
between January 12 and October 31, and 
during October closed 88 cases involving 
764,173 workers and received 388 cases 
involving 440,551 workers. 


Stabilization of Farm Prices 

Net farm income for 1942, including 
Government payments, was estimated by 
the Agriculture Department at nearly 
$9,800,000,000, about $1,000,000,000 above 
the previous record in 1919, while 1943 
income was set at approximately $10,- 
500,000,000. Total agricultural produc- 
tion this year is nearly 12 percent greater 
than the record set in 1941, and 40 per- 
cent greater than in 1918. The Depart- 
ment also estimated 1942 corn production 
at 3,185,141,000 bushels, compared with 
the 1941 crop of 2,672,541,000 bushels; 
wheat production at 984,046,000 bushels, 
compared with 945,937,000 bushels last 
year; and cotton production at 13,329,000 
bales, more than 2,500,000 bales larger 
than the 1941 crop. . 

Price Administrator Henderson set the 
first permanent price control on turkeys, 
potatoes; and onions, to be effective from 
the time these items leave the country 
shipper until they reach the consumer. 


War Production 

President Roosevelt, discussing man- 
power problems and the general effect 
of extending the American workweek, 
said intelligence reports show that last 
spring the German Government de- 
cided to greatly increase the workweek, 
particularly in certain munitions plants 
where the number of weekly hours 
jumped from 70 to 80. For about 2 
months, Nazi production greatly in- 
creased but then began to slip until the 
time came when the output of the 70- 
to-80-hour workweek was less than the 
former 48-hour week. 

The War Production Board estab- 
lished the Controlled Materials Plan 


to boost war production through elim- 
ination of all nonessential production. 
WPB Vice Chairman Eberstadt will di- 
rect the plan which will adjust produc- 
tion schedules within material supply 
to meet production requirements. An 
Office of Production Research and De- 
velopment has been set up in the Board 
to insure rapid appraisal and utilization 
of processes, materials, mechanisms and 
inventions in production of war goods. 
Rationing 

Price Administrator Henderson or- 
dered Nation-wide rationing of coffee, 
effective midnight November 28, on the 
basis of 1 pound each 5 weeks for all 
persons who were 15 years of age or 
more when they registered for sugar 
supplies on May 4-5. An additional 10 
percent cut in the civilian beef quota for 
the quarter from October 1 to December 
31 was imposed by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

OPA, at the request of the War De- 
partment, froze sales to civilians of 
1942 models of Chevrolet, Ford and 
Plymouth four-door sedans from Octo- 
ber 31 to December 31. The Office of 
Defense Transportation postponed the 
deadline for initial tire inspections re- 
quired of all commercial motor vehicles 
from November 15 to January 15. 


Public School Enrollments 


Returns from 44 States compiled by 
David T. Blose, U. S. Office of Education, 
show that enrollment in elementary 
schools in 1940-41 were about 258,000 
pupils less than the year before but that 
secondary enrolhments were about 110,000 
pupils-more than in 1939-40. The per- 
centage of boys in high school as com- 
pared with girls was less, showing that 
a larger number of boys than girls were 
leaving high school to enter industry. 

Average daily attendance fell off more 
than enrollment, indicating that pupils 
left school before closing to take jobs. 

The number of teachers, supervisors, 
and principals was about 4,000 less than 
in 1939-40. Teacher salaries continued 
to rise. Of the 44 States reporting, 2 
States remained the same and 31 States 
showed an increase while 11 States 
showed a slight decrease. 

Current expense, less interest pay- 
ments, continued to increase. The per 
capita cost increased in each of the 44 
States reporting this information. 

Capital outlay was considerably less 
for 1940-4} than during 1939-40. Dur- 
ing the earlier period these 44 States 
spent $252,000,000, and in the later 
$143,000,000. 
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The rapid increase in transportation 
of pupils brings about many changes in 
school planning. The accompanying 
tabulation gives number of school build- 
ings, one-room one-teacher schools, 
teachers, pupils transported, transporta- 
tion vehicles used, and cost of transpor- 
tation, 


Consolidation Continues 

The number of school buildings and 
the number of one-teacher schools con- 
tinue to decrease due to consolidation of 
two or more schools into larger units re- 
quiring transportation of pupils. This 
is especially noticeable during the decade 
from 1929-30 to 1939-40 when the de- 
crease of one-teacher schools was from 
148,712 to 113,600, a decrease of 35,112 or 
23.6 percent. With consolidation re- 
placing one-teacher schools by larger 
units, better facilities are obtained for 
physical education, libraries, auditorium 
programs, art work, shops, etc., and it is 
also possible to have specialized subject 
teachers. 

Although there has been a gradual in- 
crease in number of teachers since 1923- 
24, there has been a gradual decrease of 
teachers in one-room schools from 22.1 
to 13 percent. 

One State with over 6,000 one-teacher 
elementary schools has an average daily 
attendance of 9.8 pupils per teacher in 
these schools. The annual costs per pu- 
pil in average daily attendance based on 
a 9 months term in the different forms of 
elementary schools of the State were: 


Per pupil 
"cost 


Form of school 
One-teacher —- $88. 38 
Two or more teacher rural schools.... 63. 54 

lementary school when combined 

with small high school 
Cities of the first class (15,000 popu- 

lation and over) 

Cities of the second class (2,000 to 

15,000 population) 

Salaries of city teachers in this State 
averaged over twice as much as in one- 
teacher schools. This State has good 
level roads, and the difference in cost per 
pupil between city and one-teacher 
schools might pay the cost of publicly 
owned transportation facilities. Not all 
pupils would need to be transported. 

Even though enrollments are decreas- 
ing, the number of pupils transported 
continues to increase. The increase is 
greater in some States than shown as a 
few States now report average daily at- 
tendance transported which formerly re- 
ported the total enrollment transported. 
The percentage of pupils enrolled who 
were transported on the average was 16.3 
percent. This means that one out of 
every six pupils enrolled is transported 
at public expense. The lowest proportion 


was Illinois with 1.6 percent, and the 
highest was North Carolina with 37.7 
percent transported. The range for the 
States was: 


Number of 
Range in percent States 


$20 Per Pupil 

Expenditure for transportation for 
1939-40 was $83,282,761. Transportation 
costs have continued to increase each 
year since 1923-24, except 1933-34 when 
it was lower than in previous years due 
to the depression conditions. The trans- 
portation costs per pupil in average daily 
attendance were more in the twenties 
than now. The annual cost the past 8 
years has remained around $20 per pupil 
transported. Percentage of current ex- 
penditures used for transportation varies 
greatly among the States. The average 
for the Nation was 4.3 percent and ranged 


from .8 of 1 percent in Illinois to 17.0 
percent in Mississippi. Of 17 States that 
spend 7 percent or more of their money 
for transportation, 10 are Southern 
States and 4 are Western Mountain 
States. 

Transportation of Negroes in 11 States 
is shown in the following tabulation: 





Expendi- 

Number ture of —— 

of pupils} public | °S per 
won funds for pm 
porte transpor- 

tation ported 





$68, 065 $10. 33 
64, 778 & 70 
52, 282 15. 95 

116, 262 25. 83 

156, 971 18 79 

Mississippl 21, 966 & 79 

North Carolina. , 236, 372 6.77 

Oklahoma ‘ 160, 127 30. 98 

South Carolina 4, 361 10. 46 

Virginia q 191, 179 11. 58 

West Virginia , 81, 075 11. 30 





1, 153, 438 > 114.52 














1 Average. 


American Education Week Films Shown 


to Gasoline Registrants 


Although an average of approximately 
10,000,000 adult citizens visit the schools 
each year during American Education 
Week, the gasoline rationing registra- 
tion in schools of 31 States this year 
brought many visitors who would not 
otherwise have come on this occasion. 
Registrants were invited to stay and 
inspect the various departments, exhib- 
its, and demonstrations. Motion-pic- 
ture films made for use during American 
Education Week were shown in school 
corridors to those awaiting their turn 
for gasoline registration. Many schools 
kept in session war industry training 
classes. 

American Education Week programs 
this year placed emphasis upon the role 
of education in the war. According to 
announcement by the National Educa- 
tion Association, in addition to train- 
ing war workers in many communities 
on an around-the-clock schedule, school 
children last year sold more than $80,- 
000,000 worth of war bonds and stamps, 
sponsored and cultivated 169,000 acres of 
victory gardens, and produced 300,000 
model airplanes for the armed forces; 
they were also participants in the sal- 
vage campaigns, during which they col- 
lected 150,000 tons of waste paper alone; 
American Junior Red Cross members in 
schools now total more than 14 million. 


Participation in all these projects is 
being intensified in the school year 
1942-43. 

Governors of approximately 30 States 
issued American Education Week Proc- 
lamations, 


Audio-Visual Conference 

The theme of the sixth annual 
Southern conference on Audio-Visual 
Education held recently in Atlanta, Ga. 
was Audio-Visual Aids in the War Effort. 

Topics discussed included Visual Aids 
in War Training, The School—A Service 
Center for the Home Front, From Civil- 
ian to Soldier—The Part Visual Aids 
Play in the Transition, Filmstrips and 
Miniature Slides as Aids to Better Teach- 
ing, The Implication of the World War 
for Education and Fighting for Free- 
dom With Films. 

Representatives of the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Office of War Information, Office of 
Civilian Defense, and U. S. Office of 
Education participated in the program. 

The proceedings of the session will be 
published and copies may be had on 
order from the Southern Conference on 
Audio-Visual Education, 223 Walton 
Street NW., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Fifty-five Thousand Students 
Needed in Schools of Nursing 


In no aspect of our total war effort 
is the shortage of workers more acute 
or critical than it is in the fleld of nurs- 
‘ing, according to a statement from the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services. 

The Army and Navy are calling for 
3,000 nurses a month for the next 12 
months. Public Health Services have 
3,000 vacancies and there are 20,000 un- 
filled positions in civilian institutions. 
In addition, there is a growing demand 
for nurses in industry and in boom towns 
created by war activities. There must 
also be nurses in reserve at home to méet 
such emergencies as epidemics, disasters, 
sabotage, and enemy action. 


Resources of Nurse Power 

Our first and major responsibility is 
to supply the armed forces with neces- 
Sary personnel. But the nurses they 
need must be secured largely from al- 
ready hard-pressed Government and ci- 
vilian services and from students now in 
schools of nursing. 

Although every effort is being made 
to bring inactive nurses back into active 
service, and to train auxiliary workers, 
paid and volunteer, our most important 


resources of nurse power are the young 


women in high schools and colleges. 

In order to insure adequate nursing 
care for the civilian population and to 
maintain a steady flow of nurses for the 
military services for the next few years, 
it is imperative that an ever-increasing 
number of well-qualified young women 
enter schools of nursing each year. 
Fifty-five thousand new student nurses 
are needed this year. 


New Centers Established 


In recognition of this problem, Con- 
gress has appropriated $3,500,000 for 
nursing education for the fiscal year 
1942-43. This fund is administered by 
the United States Public Health Service. 

Some of this money is available for re- 
fresher courses and for advanced curric- 
ula to prepare for positions in schools of 
nursing, hospitals, public health, anes- 
thesia and midwifery. But the major 
portion of the appropriation will be util- 
ized for the expansion of existing schools 
of nursing and for the establishment-of 
new central schools or centralized teach- 
ing programs in connection with colleges 
and universities. 

Schools of nursing are under heavy 
obligation to admit as many additional 
qualified students as their present fa- 
cilities can accommodate and to plan the 





immediate expansion of those facilities. 
In addition to the expansion of present 
schools, new centers are being estab- 
lished in strategic areas throughout the 
country where centralized teaching pro- 
grams will accommodate new student 
nurses and economize instructors. 

In the Nursing Education Program 
every effort is being made to provide 
training for any young woman with 
proper qualifications who wishes to be- 
come a nurse. Schools participating in 
this program may request scholarships 
through the U. S. Public Health Service 
to cover tuition and other fees for stu- 
dents who are unable to meet all or part 
of the costs. “The goal is that no quali- 
fied young woman shall be barred from a 
school of nursing because of lack of 
funds.” 

The secondary schools and colleges of 
the country can help in relieving the 
shortage of nurses by encouraging a 
greater number of qualified students to 
enter schools of nursing. The urgency 
of the present need for nurses and the 
future opportunities in the profession 
offer a challenge to the finest high-school 
and college girls. No other group of pro- 
fessional women can render such valu- 
able war service now and find careers 
of corresponding variety and importance 
open to them in the future. 


Pre-Nurse Training 


To insure that applicants for entrance 
in schools of nursing are well qualified 
and equipped to complete the nursing 
program, high schools and_ colleges 
should use the best vocational guidance 
techniques and include in their curricula 
courses required for pre-nursing training. 
These required courses vary somewhat 
according to State regulations and ac- 
cording to each school, so that it is nec- 
essary for each secondary school and 
college to check acceptable subjects with 
both the catalog of the school of nursing 
and the secretary of the State board of 
nurse examiners. The minimum educa- 
tional requirement for entrance to a 
School of nursing is covered usually in 
the regular college preparatory course 
which includes 16 units of which three 
or four are in English, one or two in 
mathematics (algebra or geometry), two 
or three in science, including chemistry, 
and one or two in history, civics, and 
economics. 

Information and literature about nurs- 
ing may be secured from the National 
Nursing Council for War Service, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Nursing Information 


Facts About Nursing 1942 just re. 
leased by the Nursing Information Bu- 
reau of the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, is a convenient source book for all 
who have occasion to deal with the 
broader aspects of nursing, especially 
in its relation to the Nation’s total war 
effort. 

Supply and distribution of our nurs- 
ing power are pointed up in the pam- 
phlet, which suceeds the ’35, ’38, 39 and 
’41 editions. Among the timely data in- 
cluded are? Number of nurses serving 
in military, other Government and vol- 
untary hospitals and agencies; number 
of nurses needed; number of students 
enrolled in nursing schools; distribu- 
tion of Federal funds for nursing edu- 
cation; salary ranges; and number of 
auxiliary workers in nursing services. 

Facts About Nursing 1942 may be or- 
dered from the Nursing Information 
Bureau of the American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
41 p. Price 25 cents. 


Wildlife Portfolio and 
Poster Stamps 


Life-history facts and anecdotes of his 
experiences with representative mam- 
mals, birds, and reptiles to be found in 
the National Park areas are told by 
Joseph S. Dixon, field biologist of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, in a bulletin 
entitled Wildlife Portfolio of the Western 
National Parks, The 52 photographs of 
living wild animals in their natural habi- 
tat illustrate the bulletin. 

Copies of the bulletin bound in buck- 
ram are sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at $1.25 each. 

The Superintendent of Documents also 
has a set of 26 colored poster stamps por- 
traying in miniature the various types of 
wildlife finding protection in the Na- 
tional Parks, which he sells for 10 cents 
a set. 


Training Goes Into a 
Prison 


So great is the need for marine cooks 
and bakers to man cargo ships that a 
course of training under the program of 
Vocational Training for War Production 
Workers was set up recently under spe- 
cial authorization for prisoners at San 
Quentin State Penitentiary, Calif. Pris- 
oners whose terms are soon to expire are 
given the right to volunteer for training. 
This training was authorized at the re- 
quest of shipowners and maritime unions. 
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Without Serious Accident 


Of 32,219 landings made since Febru- 
ary 1942, by Flying Fortresses at Hen- 
dricks Field, an Army Air Forces training 
station at Sebring, Fla., only eight have 
resulted in damage to the airplanes, the 
War Department has been informed. 

Col. Carl B. McDaniel, Air Corps, Com- 
manding Officer of Hendricks Field, said 
that this excellent flying safety record 
was due to the cooperation of combat 
crews, thoroughness of maintenance, and 
efficiency of the flying instructors. 
Damage was so slight in the eight acci- 
dents that the big four-engined bombers 
soon resumed flying. There were no 
injuries to personnel. 

Veteran pilots pointed out that this 
safety record of the Flying Fortresses is 
even more remarkable when it is con- 
sidered that B-17’s are designed for com- 
bat use and not for training purposes. 


Women’s Auxiliary 
Ferrying Squadron 


Mrs. Nancy Harkness Love of Boston, 
Mass., will command the Women’s Auxil- 
iary Ferrying Squadron, it has been an- 
nounced by Lt. Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
Comanding General of the Army Air 
Forces. 

Mrs. Love learned to fly while she was 
a student at Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass. There she devoted summer vaca- 
tions to learning to fly and accumulating 
flying time necessary for advanced li- 
censes. After graduating from Milton 
Academy, she entered Vassar College and 
continued to fly in summer vacations 
and leisure time. While in college she 
pioneered in the development of student 
flying clubs. 

In 1935, Mrs. Love was engaged by 
the Bureau of Air Commerce as one of 
a group of flyers to air mark all the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States. In 1937, 
she tested and demonstrated safety 
planes. She contributed to the develop- 
ment of the tri-cycle landing gear on 
safety planes, a gear now used on most 
medium and heavy bombers. 

Mrs. Love was One of the original 
group of pilots who flew aircraft con- 
signed to Britain to the Canadian 
Border, whence they were towed across 
the Border to comply with the Neutrality 
Act, 


In March of this year she began a 
study of the problems encountered in 
ferrying military aircraft. This early 
planning will make it possible for the 
Women’s Auxiliary Ferrying Squadron 
to begin operations after a training 
period of a month to 6 weeks. 


Recent Aviation 
Books for School Use 


BARRINGER, LEWIN B. (Maj.). Flight 
Without Power. Revised Edition. New 
York. Pitman Publishing Corporation. 
1942. 221 p. $3. 


Especially useful in view of increased em- 
pnasis on gliding in the Air Services. The 
author, now a major in the Air Forces, ranks 
among outstanding specialists in the field. 
Major Barringer secured the assistance of 
experts as co-authors, and consequently, has 
published a book that contains the essential 
information for students of motorless flight. 


DeBaup, GENE C. (Lt.), RCAF. Pilots’ 
and Mechanics’ Aircraft Instrument 
Manual. New York. The Ronald Press 
Company. 1942. 490 p. 


Designed to meet requirements of system- 
atic courses in technical and aviation schools 
and needs of those who wish to acquire a 
complete understanding of instruments but 
who do not have the opportunity for an in- 
structor’s guidance. Follows a method of 
presentation which gives a thorough knowl- 
edge of all types of instruments—flight, navi- 
gation, and engine—through simple and 
direct means unencumbered with extreme 
technical detail. Chapters are so arranged 
thgt the user will understand progressively 
thé construction of each instrument, its pur- 
pose and necessity, the errors which might 
occur, remedies, installation, and mainte- 
nance. 


FIELD, RICHARD M., @nd STETSON, Har- 
LAN T. Map Reading and Avigation. 
New York. D. Van Nostrand Co. & Inc. 
1942. 129 p. 


Prepared to meet demands for essential ma- 
terial for inductory courses in map read- 
Ing and aerial navigation. It requires a pre- 
requisite of elementary algebra and plane 
geometry. As a result of studying this text, 
the student should be able to: Interpret and 
understand aerophotographs for purposes of 
aerial navigation; interpret and understand 
contour maps and visualize terrain; know 
types of terrain and typical physiographic 
features of North America; appreciate the re- 
lationship between structural geology and 
topography as basic to military engineering; 
understand the relationship of geographic 
coordinates to the apparent position of a celes- 
tial body at any given time; use “Air Alma- 
nac” and altitude tables; and gain familiarity 
with the determination of course and distance 


GRAHAM, FREDERICK P., and CLEVELAND, 
REGINALD M. Young America’s Aviation 
Annual 1941-42. New York. Robert M. 
McBride & Company. 256 p. $2. 


Covers all aspects of aviation from com- 
mercial aviation, the great new airports, 
training schools, gliding, improved instru- 
ments, navigation aids, flying, new production 
aids, flying, new production methods to mili- 
tary aviation. Illustrated. 


HarTNEY, HArotp E., Lt. Col. (Inactive), 
U.S. A. Aircraft Spotter’s Guide. New 
York. National Aeronautics Council, 
Inc. 3d Ed. 1942. 100 p. 25 cents. 


A 100-page, quick reference guide with pho- 
tographs, specifications, and three-position 
silhouettes of the latest type U. S., Great 
Britain, Russian, Japanese, German, etc., 
planes in flight. 


Norcross, Cart, Maj. U.S. Air Corps. 
Aircraft Blueprints and How To Read 
Them. New York. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 1942. 102 p. 


Written to fill the need for a short, inten- 
sive course in blueprint reading for the air- 
craft construction mechanic and for the air- 
craft maintenance mechanic. Prints from 
eight of the country’s large aircraft plants 
have been included, representing all types 
of aircraft drawings now used in this coun- 
try. The subject matter is based on the kind 
of information specified by aircraft educa- 
tional directors as being of value to new 
employees. 


PARKER, BERTHAM. The Air About Us. 
Illinois. Row, Peterson and Company. 
1942. 36p. List: 28cents. Net: 21 cents. 


One of “The Basic Science Education Se- 
ries” and provides fundamental, yet, simple 
information basic to flying. The elementary 
school teacher will find this book and others 
in this series useful in meeting the demand 
of the younger generation for such material. 


WILLIAMS, HENRY L. Keep’em Flying. 
Illinois. Row, Peterson and Company. 
1942. 64p. List: 96 cents. Net: 58 cents. 


This volume in “The Way of Life Series” 
tells in conversational style the “way of life 
of an aviation mechanic.” The author, of 
English origin, is an American citizen and has 
traveled widely in the United States and 
other parts of the world. The book deals 
with the job of the aviation mechanic and 
gives a vivid picture to the boy who may 
expect to enter this field later. 


Wyuie, C. C. Astronomy, Maps, and 
Weather. New York. Harper & Brothers 
Publishers. 1942. 449 p. 


Prepared at the request of the Army Air 
Corps Flying Training Command to meet the 
training needs of hundreds of thousands of 
young men for future service as pilots, navi- 
gators, and bombardiers for our fighting air- 
craft. Deals with the constellations and 
brighter stars; conception of the Earth in 
space; motions of the Earth; fundamentals 
of time, including use of navigational time- 
pieces; determination of longitude, latitude, 
and Sumner lines; map construction and 
map reading; and principles of meteorology, 
particularly weather forecasting from ime- 
mediate observational data. 
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Inter-American Educational 


Relations 


Tennessee Visits a 
Demonstration Center 


Shelby County, Tenn., has been inter- 
ested in the other American republics for 
several years. In the spring of 1942, as 
their contribution to the Inter-American 
Demonstration Center Project, teachers 
from the primary through the high- 
school levels cooperated with the U. S. 
Office of Education in developing mate- 
rials and techniques for increasing un- 
derstanding of our neighbors to the 
south. 


24 Counties Represented 


On October 21-22, a series of demon- 
strations was given for a group of 32 
supervisors and members of the Ten- 
nessee State Department of Education. 
Twenty-four counties of Tennessee were 
represented. Demonstrations were cen- 
tered around topics which were appro- 
priate to the experience and level of 
children of.the various grades. In early 
stages of the project, an analysis had been 
made of the curriculum to find those 
spots in the existing program where study 
of the other American republics could 
best be introduced. In the second grade, 
interest of children in pets and animals 
was capitalized. The stories of some of 
the more useful animals in South Amer- 
ica, such as the llama, were read to the 
children, and they learned something 
about the importance of this beast of 
burden to life of the people in the high- 
land countries. In the third grade, the 
work on Indians of the United States 
was enlarged. From Indians of the 
southwest, it is an easy step to Indians 
of Mexico and then to South America. 
Inasmuch as these people form a con- 
siderable portion of the population of 
South America, it is necessary for chil- 
dren to begin to understand their con- 
tribution to the Western Hemisphere. 


River Systems 

The fourth-grade course of study caiied 
for a study of river systems. Since the 
Amazon Basin is important to the life 
of Brazil, it made a natural point of de- 
parture. In the demonstration, the 
teacher had secured a bottle of latex and 
the youngsters made a rubber ball which 
bounced. This experience seemed to be 
equally interesting to the observers. 

Mexico and Central America received 
emphasis in the fifth grade. The specific 
objective of the lesson was “to find out 


why we look to each country for trade, 
protection, and friendship.” One fifth 
grade specialized in pottery making. 
They used the designs of the Incas in 
attempting to reproduce bowls. Inas- 
much as the materials came from clay 
banks of the county, the lesson demon- 
strated the possibilities of utilizing ma- 
terials which are frequently at hand. 

In the sixth grade, teachers selected 
one country of South America for more 
intensive study. Regarding Peru, for ex- 
ample, the question was asked, “What is 
there in the history of Peru which would 
explain their present attitude toward 
popular government and democratic 
education? How does their natural geo- 
graphical position account for the 
products of the nation?” In the seventh- 
grade history class, a demonstration was 
given in which pupils studied the coloni- 
zation of South America. The purpose 
and characteristics of early Spanish ex- 
plorers were contrasted with explorers in 
Similar periods in other parts of the 
Americas. The geography class took an 
over-all view of Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile. 


Heroes of South America 

Since there was no regular geography 
class in the eighth grade, the current in- 
terest in South America was utilized in 
the English class. The aim for the 
demonstration was to improve ability to 
organize materials for a report. The 
content was taken from the stories of the 
Incas, the conquests of Pizarro, end 
heroes of South America. 

The tenth grade also made use of the 
English class. The objectives were to de- 
velop skill in composition work, to prac- 
tice note taking, and to present the ma- 
terial in an acceptable oral report. 
Topics selected were: South America’s 
Part in Hemisphere Defense; Axis Pene- 
tration and Influence in Latin America; 
Political Problems in Latin American 
Countries; Trade Agreements Among the 
Americas; Cultural Aspects of Latin 
American Countries; Labor Problems in 
Latin America. The demonstration was 
centered in the American history class in 
the twelfth grade. Since this group was 
so far advanced in their course that they 
could study difficult topics such as the 
Pan American conferences, and the pol- 
icy of the United States towards the 
other American republics during the past 
century, this specific demonstration was 
eonducted as a panel discussion. 


ee 





There was no particular disposition on 
the part of the teachers and supervisors 
of Shelby County to defend these particu. 
lar demonstrations. Others could have 
been utilized but each lesson represented 
the regular work for the day as it de. 
veloped in relation to the unit of study, 
Normally some of these topics would have 
occurred later in the year but since the 
county was to have the group of visitors, 
units were introduced early. 


In the late afternoon and evening, 
lectures were given to the teachers on 
the history, geography, and literature of 
Latin American countries. During these 
periods the group in attendance had op- 
portunity to examine the display of li- 
brary and other teaching aids which were 
used by the county teachers. 

Such a 2-day program of visitation, 
observation, lectures, discussions, and ex- 
amination of materials constitutes an 
excellent introduction for either supervi- 
sors or teachers, to possibilities of inter- 
American studies in the schools. 


The National 
School Salvage 
Campaign 


The National School Salvage Cam- 
paign is proving to be an important part 
of efforts to reclaim material vital to the 
manufacture of steel, tires, ammunition, 
and other articles needed by our armed 
forces. The boys and girls have a way 
of finding things which adults overlook. 

School yards testify to the success of 
the plan. It is a common sight now 
when approaching a school building to 
See the salvage scrap heap nearby. This 
is one definite way the school children 
can help. 


Gift to Red Cross 


Many schools are making remarkable 
records in their scrap collection cam- 
paigns. For example, an elementary 
school of Lancaster, Pa., since last De- 
cember has collected and sold 40,000 
pounds. From the proceeds the sum of 
$240 has been donated to the Red Cross 
and $60 toward the purchase of a war 
tank. A school in Washington reports 
that pupils have expressed a desire to 
invest the proceeds from their salvage 
collection sales for the benefit of the 
Stalingrad schools after the war. In an- 
other community a 13-year-old girl wrote 
a song entitled, Line up for Freedom, 
which depicts the value of scrap material. 
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Library Lists—Clearinghouse 

In a previous issue, announcement was 
made of the plan to note in this column 
book lists and publications prepared by 
libraries as a part of their war program. 
Even though such material might not be 
available for general distribution, it 
could at least be borrowed from the issu- 
ing institution for examination. The fol- 
lowing lists are among those which have 
recently come to the attention of the 
Library Service Division: 

American Library Association. Amer- 
ica and the War: This is Our War. In 
American Library Association Bulletin, 
October 1942. 25 cents. 

An evaluated reading list. 


America and the War; Amer- 
ica’s Future. In American Library Asso- 
ciation Bulletin, November 1942. 25 
cents, 


An evaluated reading list. 


Cleveland Public Library. War and 
Defense Information Center. List of 
Associations and Institutions Publishing 
Free and Inexpensive Pamphlets on War 
Problems. (Mimeographed Bulletin No. 
9, October 19, 1942) 


Scrap Materials for War 
Needs; How Scrap May be Used. (Mim- 
eographed Bulletin No. 8, October 10, 
1942) 


Denver Public Library. Pre-Flight Bul- 
letin. 

To be issued twice a month, with notes and 
reviews of printed materials and aids for 
teachers of aeronautics. 

Words About Wings. Pre- 
pared by William E. Barrett. 1942. 10 
cents. 

A reading list with description notes for 
general-readers, for young people, and for the 
technical worker in the field of aeronautics. 

Library of Congress. Division of Bibli- 
ography. Children and the War; a Se- 
lected List of References. Prepared by 
Grace Hadley Fuller. 1942. 


Defense Financing; a 
Selected List of References. Prepared by 
Grace Hadley Fuller. 1941. 


Effect of the War on 
the Cost of Living; a Selected List of Ref- 
erences. Compiled by Ann Duncan 
Brown. Revised edition, June 22, 1942. 


A List of References 
on Western Hemisphere Defense. Com- 
piled by Helen F, Conover. Revised edi- 
tion, January 28, 1942. 


. Woman’s Part in 
World War II; a List of References. 
Compiled by Florence S. Hellman. May 
1942. 


Legislative Reference Service. 
Labor in Wartime (April 1941-March 
1942); a Selected and Annotated Bibli- 
ography on Labor Problems and Policies 
in a Wartime Economy. 1942. (Bibli- 
ographies of the World at War, No. 7.) 


. . Raw Materials 
(April 1941-March 1942); a Selected 
and Annotated Bibliography on Raw 
Materials in a Wartime Economy. 1942. 
(Bibliographies of the World at War, 
No. 3) 


National Health Library, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Library Indez; 
a Weekly Index to Current Periodical 
Literature in the Field of Public Health. 


About 500 magazines are indexed. In- 
cludes articles on war-related health prob- 
lems. Sample copies and price sent on re- 
quest. 





Special Libraries Association. Book 
List on Modern Military Science. Com- 
piled by Willard Kelso Dennis and 
checked by military experts. In Special 
Libraries, September 1942. 


University of North Carolina Library. 
War Information Center. How Women 
May Serve. 1942. 


Introduction to Our Air 


Forces. 1942. 


Introduction to the Army. 
1942. 


Introduction to the Navy. 
1942, 


Four brief lists of references. 


Institute on ‘“‘The Library 
and the War’’ 

The New York Public Library is 
planning a concerted program to make 
community leaders and people more 
aware of the services which a library 
can render. As a step in this direction, 
members of Speakers’ Bureau of the New 
York Public Library participated recently 
in a 2-day institute on “The Library 
and the War” under the leadership of 
Drummond Jones of the U. S. Office of 
War Information. 

This institute had a twofold purpose: 
First, to pool the librarians’ individual 
appraisals of the needs of the people 
as intensified by the war and to devise 
ways of meeting these needs; and second, 


; 


to train members of the Speakers’ Bu- 
reau in the techniques of working with 
groups. The first session considered the 
problem of the librarian as the active 
proponent of democracy as opposed to a 
passive bystander’s attitude. The sec- 
ond session devoted itself to the major 
issues confronting the people and how 
the library can help in meeting the needs 
stimulated by these problems. 


At the third session, attention was con- 
centrated on one of the specific problems 
facing the people—that of consumer ed- 
ucation. Contacts with leaders of groups 
working with consumers and the holding 
of meetings in the library under the 
leadership of the librarian were empha- 
sized as positive methods of stimulating 
consumers’ education. 


School Library Emphasis 


Virginia school libraries are making a 
definite contribution to the war effort, 
according to a recent report of C. W. 
Dickinson, Jr., Director of School Li- 
braries and Textbooks in the Virginia 
State Department of Education. On the 
basis of personal visits made to 73 public- 
school libraries this fall, Mr. Dickinson 
stated that emphasis was being placed 
on materials dealing with aeronautics, 
global geography, nutrition, democracy 
versus dictatorship, information con- 
cerning the way of life of our Allies and 
our opponents, the current war situation, 
consumer education, and the purchase 
of U. S. War Bonds. 


Division of Aeronautics a 


The Denver Public Library has estab- 
lished a division of aeronautics in order 
to meet demands from students and 
teachers for guidance in the use of sup- 
plementary reading materials in the field 
of aeronautics. William E. Barrett has 
been appointed consultant in aeronau- 
tics. 

As an aid to instructors and students 
in pre-flight courses and to others in- 
terested in the subject, the division plans 
to issue a biweekly bulletin which will 
contain aeronautical news and reviews 
of recent books. A current publication 
of the Denver Public Library, Words 
About Wings, is intended to serve as an 
introduction to the literature of aero- 
nautics and as a guide in book selection 
for teachers, libraries, students, and 
others. 

The Maggs collection of rare aeronau- 
tical books, brought from London in 1940, 
will form the core of the division’s his- 
torical research materials. 
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New Books and Pam- 
phlets 


Financial Policy 

The Support of Education in Wartime, 
by Educational Policies Commission. 
Washington, D. C., National Education 
Association of the United States and the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators (1201 Sixteenth Street NW.) 
1942. 16p. 10 cents. 

Considers three questions basic to a sound 
financial policy for education in wartime: 
1. What can education do to help win the 
war? 2. What conditions are necessary in 
order that American education may deliver 
its full contribution to the war effort? 
8. Can sufficient manpower and resources be 
allotted under wartime economic conditions 


to maintain schools at a high level of 
efficiency? 


Social Studies 

World Week, the News Magazine for 
Youth. New York, Scholastic Publica- 
tions (220 East Forty-second Street) 
1942. 

Weekly issue, September to May. 
$1.25, single subscription; 5 cents, single 
copy. 

A new weekly designed to meet the special 
wartime needs of history and social studies 
teachers in grades 8-9-10; contains illustra- 


tions and maps. Vol, 1, no. 1, dated Sep- 
tember 14-19, 1942. 


War Geography 

War Geography Atlas. Columbus, O., 
@American Education Press, Inc., 1942. 
46 p. illus. 15 cents, single copy. Spe- 
cial prices on quantities. 

Gives maps and up-to-date information 
about climate, topography, peoples, and eco- 


nomic resources for war purposes of the 
countries and island areas of the world. 


Schools and War 


Education in a Nation at War.—Twen- 
ty-ninth annual Schoolmen’s Week Pro- 
ceedings, 1942. Philadelphia, Published 
by the University of Pennsylvania, 1942. 
467 p. 


Papers presented at the annual meeting; 
topics include: A nation at war looks ahead; 
Problems in the administration of education; 
The elementary school; The education of 
youth—in the secondary school and out; 
Teacher and higher education; Religious and 
personality development; Evaluation in the 
educational enterprise. 


Educational Priorities for the Baltie 
more Public Schools during the War Pes 
riod. Baltimore, Md., Department of 
education, 1942. 32 p. 


* 


Ps 





Discusses adjustments to wartime changes 
in education and presents a framework for 
the development of the teacher’s wartime 
educational philosophy. 


Educational Recordings 


Recordings for School Use, 1942. A 
catalog of appraisals, by J. Robert Miles 
with special appendix by R. R. Lowder- 
milk. Prepared in collaboration with 
the Recordings Division, American Coun- 
cil on Education. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., World Book Company, 1942. 250 
p. $1.24. 

An evaluation service for schools to aid in 
the selection and purchase of auditory ma- 
terials. It enables recordings to be selected 
not only upon the basis of the field, subject, 
or unit in which they are to be used but also 


on the basis of reliable information about 
their content and value. 


The Home Front 

Nation at War, Shaping Victory on the 
Home Front. Reprinted from Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. Chicago, F. E. 
Compton & Co., 1942. 31 p. illus. 10 
cents single copy, 20 copies or more, 
5 cents. 

Reviews the progress of the United States 
in mobilizing for war—materials, machines, 
money, and manpower. Tells how the nation 


stood at the onset of the war and what has 
happened since. 


Rural Youth 


Working with Rural Youth, by Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner. Prepared for the 
American Youth Commission. Wash- 
ington; D. C., American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1942. 113 p. $1.20. 

Dealing with special problems of rural 
youth, this volume reports an experiment in 
social engineering. Discusses the relation- 


ship of rural youth to the war and post-war 
readjustments, 


School Libraries 

School Libraries in Wartime. Pre- 
pared by Edward T. Schofield for the 
Newark School Librarians’ Association. 
Newark, N. J., Newark School Librarians’ 
Association, 1942. 31 p. Mimeographed. 

Discusses school library participation in 
the war effort and describes many library 


activities that relate to the schools and the 
war. 


Health Education 
A Wartime Health Education Program 
for Secondary Schools. Lansing, Mich., 


Department of Public Instruction, 1942. 
22 p. (Bulletin no. 823) 


Presents a set of recommendations fg 
health in secondary schools, notes a direct 
correlation between wartime needs and peace. 
time needs in an adequate health program, 


Recent Theses 


A list of recently received doctors’ ang 
masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the 
Office of Education on interlibrary loan, 
follows. Additional theses are listed in 
annual editions of the Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Education, Govern. 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. ¢, 


Barner, ANSON B. Regional planning for 
vocational business training. Doctor’s, 1949, 
Harvard University. 290 p. ms. 

BeELcHER, ELIZABETH C. Predictive value of 
a battery of standardized tests for selection 
of students for a school of practical nursing, 
Master’s, 1942. Boston University. 74 p. ms, 

CRAINE, Henry C. Methods of teaching 
athletic skills with particular reference to 
boys of junior high school age. Doctor's, 
1941. New York University. 253 p. ms. 

DENNEN, ROWLAND L. Survey of the nat- 
ural and artificial lighting in the classrooms 
of Thomas County, Kansas. Master's, 1942, 
University of Kansas. 232 p. ms. 

Dice, LEAH K. Experimental study of two 
methods of teaching beginning reading: the 
direct versus the preparatory approach, 
Doctor’s, 1942. Johns Hopkins University. 
91 p. 

GoTSCHALL, JOHN B. Traveling psychiatric 
school clinics of Massachusetts. Doctor's, 
1942. Harvard University. 279 p. ms. 

HALLORAN, MARGARET. The care and edu- 
cation of the visually handicapped child, 
Master’s, 1941. New York University. 177 p. 
ms. 

JOHNSON, KEITH C. Out-of-school science 
experiences of pupils in the three grades of 
junior high school. Master’s, 1941. George 
Washington University. 67 p. ms. 

LaLecEeR, GRACE E. Vocational interests of 
high school girls as inventoried by the Strong 
and Hanson blanks. Doctor’s, 1942. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 101 p. 

LANDY, Epwarp. School practices and theit 
effect upon occupational adjustments: An 
analysis of the effect of various school prac- 
tices in selected schools,upon the post- 
school occupational adjustment of youth who 
had withdrawn or graduated from the sec- 
ondary school and who had not continued 
with any full-time formal schooling. Doc- 
tor’s, 1941. Harvard University. 230 p. ms. 

Merz, Bessie N. Summer-time forgetting 
in activity and traditional elementary schools 
of New York City. Doctor’s, 1940. New York 
University. 135 p. ms. 

Morgan, A. L. Improving the motion pic- 
ture experiences of youth. Doctor's, 1942. 
Colorado State College of Education. 86 p. 
ms. 

Novak, BENJAMIN J. Analysis of the sci- 
ence content of the New York Times and of 
selected general science text books. Doctor's, 
1942. Temple University. 60 p. 

PETERSON, ELLEN I. Developing vocabulary 
through contextual clues in the junior high 
school. Doctor's, 1942. Syracuse University. 
423 p. ms. 

Soutu, Muriet. Food units for high school 
classes in home economics. Master's, 1942. 
Boston University. 134 p. ms. 

WELLS, Corp O. Development of abstract 
language concepts in normal and in deaf 
children. Doctor’s, 1942. University of Chi- 
cago. 117 p. 

Wiccins, JosepH J. Program of remedial 
reading for the ninth grade of the Lynchburg, 
Ohio, high school. Master’s, 1941, University 
of Cincinnati. 103 p. ms. 
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‘T]}]- U.S.GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES , 





New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


National Survey of the Higher Edu- 
cation of Negroes. Socio-Economic Ap- 
proach to Educational Problems. By Ina 
Corinne Brown, with an introduction by 
Fred J. Kelly. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942. 166 ‘p., 
illus. (Misc.No.6,VolumeI.) Price, 40 
cents. 


The report of this survey will appear in 
three volumes and one leaflet. This, the first 
of the three volumes, deals with the socio- 
economic factors as a background for under- 
standing the educational problems involved. 
The second and third volumes which are not 
yet off the press, will deal with data obtained 
from the Negro colleges and universities 
themselves, including statistics on students, 
staff, income and expenditures, the curricula 
maintained, the results of tests of freshmen 
and seniors, economic and other factors in 
the status of Negro high-school seniors, stu- 
dent health, and college libraries. Principal 
findings and recommendations of the survey 
will be summarized in a leaflet. 


Negro Farm Families Can Feed Them- 
Selves. Prepared under direction of 
Edna P. Amidon and W. P. Spanton. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 53 p., illus. (Vocational 
Division Leaflet No. 8.) Price, 15 cents. 

Material in this handbook for teachers is 
organized into units for educational pro- 
grams in direction of farm families through 
adult, part-time, and all-day classes to ways 


of providing an adequate food supply for their 
own consumption. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U.S, Department of Agriculture. Bu- 
reau of Home Economics. How to Make 


Your Refrigerator Last Longer. Pre- 
pared by Bureau of Home Economics and 
issued jointly with Office of Price Admin- 
istration. Washington, U. S. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 1942. 8-page 
folder. 100 copies, $1. 

Gives simple rules that will help get longer 
and better service from refrigerators. 

U.S. Department of the Interior. Bu- 
Yeau of Mines. Home Insulation with 
Mineral Products—Ccnservation of Fuel 
for War. By Oliver Bowles. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1942. 11 p. 
Mimeographed. (Information Circular) 
Free, 

Shows the advantages of insulation as a 
means of saving fuel, describes products of 
mineral origin used as insulating materials, 


gives production statistics of mineral wool 
and vermiculite, and tells how to insulate. 


U.S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Infant Care. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 135 p. 
Illustrated. (Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 3) 10 cents. 

This guide to help parents take care of 
their babies is based on experiences of doc- 
tors, nurses, nutritionists, and psychologists, 
as well as parents. It is a revised edition of 
Injant Care, first published in 1914 and re- 
written in 1929 and 1938. 

Women’s Bureau. Effective 
Industrial Use of Women in the Defense 
Program. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1940. 22p. (Spe- 
cial Bulletin No. 1 of the Women’s Bu- 
reau) 10 cents. 

Among the problems discussed are suit- 
ability of jobs to woman's physique, pro- 
tection from industrial poisons, lighting, 
seating, hours of work, and prohibition of 
industrial home work. One of a series of 
studies prepared in cooperation with the 
Labor Advisory Committee on Standards for 
the Employment of Women in the Defense 
Program. 

—. Lifting Heavy 
Weights in Defense Industries. Meth- 
ods for Conserving Health of Women 
Workers. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1941. llp. (Spe- 
cial Bulletin No. 2 of the Women’s Bu- 
reau) 5 cents. 

States the problems involved and sum- 
marizes the steps necessary for protection 
of the health of women workers in defense 
industries. 

U. S. Library of Congress. Libraries 
in the Contemporary Crisis. By Arch- 
ibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress. 
Washington, Library of Congress, 1942. 
8p. Free. 

An address, delivered at Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on Founders’ Day, October 
19, 1939. Issued in booklet form by Library 
of Congress, November 1939; second edition, 
slightly abridged, June 1942. 

U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. Vol- 
unteers in Child Care. Washington, Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense in cooperation 
with the Children’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor and the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, 1942. Multilithed. 
17 p. Free. 

This manual stresses the need for volun- 
teers in the child care field and sugge:ts 
steps to be taken in a local community in 
the organization of a voiunteer program in 
child care. 

U.S. Office of Defense Transportation. 
Division of Local Transport. Conserva- 
tion of Vital War Transportation—Out- 
line of Procedure and Methods for the 
Conservation of Existing Public and Pri- 


vate Transportation Facilities. Wash- 
ington, Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, 1942. 35 p. Free. 

Prepared after study of existing tire con- 
servation and staggered hours. Divided into 
3 main sections: (1) The organization set-up; 


(2) Why and how to stagger hours, and (3) 
Group riding. 


U. S. Office of Production Management 
(Transferred to U. S.“War Production 
Board April 7, 1942) Labor Division. 
Ships for Freedom. Washington, War 
Production Board, Labor Division, 1942. 
22 p. Multilithed. Free. 

The story of the stabilization program in 
the shipbuilding industry. 

U.S. Office of War Information. Rec- 
ommendations on Hours of Work for 
Mazimum Production. Washington, Of- 
fice of War Information, 1942. 4-page 
folder. Free. 

Discusses weekly day of rest, meal periods, 
daily and weekly hours, and vacations. Pre- 
pared by a committee representing the follow- 
ing governmental agencies: Departments of 
Commerce, Labor, Navy, and War; Public 
Health Service, Maritime Commission, War 
Manpower Commission, and War Production 
Board. 

———. Bureau of Motion Fictures. A 
List of U. S. War Films. Washington, 
Office of War Information, August 1942. 
15 p. Multilithed. Free. 

Films are listed under the following sub- 
jects: (1) Films of the armed forces; (2) 
Civilian defense training films; (3) Industrial 
training films, and (4) Informational films. 
Tells how films may be borrowed. 

U.S. Office of WarInformation. State 
Absentee Voting and Registration Laws. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 79p. Free. 

Compiled with the citizens in our armed 
forces and distant war industries in mind, 


this publication contains not only a national 
summary but also a State by State digest. 


— —. ° Bureau of Public Inquiries. 
United Siates Government Manual. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Fall 1942. 705 p. Single copies 
$1. Subscription covering three editions 
$2.75. 


This new edition which contains revisions 
through September 1 includes statements 
relating to creation, organization, functions, 
and duties of approximately 30 emergency 
war agencies as well as those of legislative, 
judicial, and executive branches of the Gov- 
ernment. A list of principal officials, organi- 
zation charts, commonly used abbreviations, 
Constitution of the United States, agencies 
aboHshed, transferred, or consolidated since 
1933, a list of representative Government 
publications, and subject and name indexes 
are also included. 
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U. 8S. President. Development of 
United States Foreign Policy, Addresses 
and Messages of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Compiled from Official Sources, Intended 
to Present the Chronological Develop- 
ment of the Foreign Policy of the United 
States from the Announcement of the 
Good-Neighbor Policy in 1933, Includ- 
ing the War Declarations. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942. 
(77th Cong., 2d sess., S. Doc. 188.) 150 p. 
15 cents. 


U. S. War Department. Personal Af- 
fairs of Military Personnel and Their 
Dependents. Washington, U. 8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942. 46 p. 10 
cents. 

Designed to acquaint soldiers with pro- 
visions of the law and Army regulations af- 
fording protection and security to their 
dependents. Copies furnished all soldiers. 

U. 8. War Production Board. Conser- 
vation Division. Get in the Scrap. 
Washington, War Production Board, 
1942. 16 p. Free. 


A plan for the organization of school chil- 
dren of America in the National Salvage 
Program, effective October 5, 1942. 

Division of Information. Pri- 
orities and Industry. Washington, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 984 p. 
Free. 

Describes control of materials by priorities, 
ways by which assistance is granted and what 
one should do to obtain such assistance. 
Appendixes list priority field offices, and give 
delegations of authority, text, and summaries 
of priorities regulations and directive for war- 
time construction. 


Free War Posters 
Available 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 

ington, D. C.: 

Make Your Rubber Last.—A series pro- 
duced by the Bureau of Home Economics 
(black and white, 14’’ x 20’). Shows 
various ways of keeping the life in rub- 
ber, such as proper care of overshoes, 
raincoats, infants’ equipment, washing 
machine rollers, etc. Especially useful 
to home economics departments, 

Scrap.—A series of posters on farm 
scrap (red and black, varying sizes). 
Shows importance of farm scrap to war 
production. 

Food for freedom.—A series of posters 
(in colors, 14’’ x 20’’). Morale building 
posters intended to show the importance 
of farm production to the war effort. 
Office of War Information, Washington, 

D. C.: 

Let’s Give ’Em Enough and on Time. 
(full color, 2842’’ x 40’’). Realistic pic- 
ture of machine-gunner, designed to 
stimulate morale. 


Strong in the Strength of the Lord.— 
(full color, 7’’ x 11’’, 14’’ x 22’’, 284%4"’x 
40’’, 44’’ x 56’’). A dramatic presenta- 
tion indicating our sense of unity and 
strength deriving from the right of our 
cause. 


Films Show Aluminum 
Fabrication 


A new series of instruction films on 
the fabrication of aluminum has been 
released by the Bureau of Mines, U. 8. 
Department of Interior, it was an- 
nounced by R. R. Sayers, Director of 
the Bureau. The three films, listed as 
follows, are in 16-mm sound, and they 
describe and depict by action shots and 
animation the fundamental techniques 
of the various operations of machining, 
riveting, and welding aluminum. 

Machining Aluminum, which runs 
about 32 minutes, opens with reference 
to the different alloys of cast and 
wrought aluminum, and the effect of 
alloying, heat treating, and cold work- 
ing on the machinability of alloys. This 
is followed by instructions in the use 
of hand tools such as chisels, files, ream- 
ers, taps, and dies, the metals best suited 
for such tools, the correct methods of 
sharpening, chip removal, cutting speeds, 
and the importance of finish on cutting 
edges. 

Cutting compounds are explained, in- 
cluding roughing and finishing opera- 
tions in the lathe, planer, milling ma- 
chine, and shaper, machine drilling, 
reaming, threading, sawing, and grind- 
ing. The importance of the top, back, 
and side rake, clearance and cutting 
angles of machine tools, are emphasized. 
High-speed, automatic screw machines, 
their speeds, tools, and coolants, are ex- 
plained. The reel closes with a sum- 
mary of the most important points in 
machining aluminum. 

Riveting Aluminum, which takes about 
27 minutes to run, shows the making 
of different types of rivets, the uses of 
aluminum alloys, the importance of heat 
treating, and refrigeration of rivets. 
Complete instructions on preparing rivet 


holes, fastening the joints, and heating. 


the rivets under controlled temperatures, 
are given. Riveting by hand, pneumatic 
hammers, and squeeze riveters as well 
as the shape and use of the bucking-up 
set or dolly, are all described in detail. 
Correct driving with the pneumatic ham- 
mer and back driving are illustrated. 
Next is seen the squeeze riveter and its 
operation. Blind riveting from one side 
only, and explosive rivets having a 
charge of high explosive in the shank, 


how to look for faults, methods of tes 
ing riveted joints, and removal of def 
tive rivets are explained. The reel elg 
with a summary of the most importang¢ 
points in riveting aluminum. 

Welding aluminum, running about 
minutes, begins with the gas welding’ 
method, using either the oxyhydrogey ” 
flame or the oxyacetylene flame, and the” 
importance of proper adjustment of thes 
torch to produce the correct shape ang’ 
color of flame. Next is explained the” 
use of fluxes, tacking the joints, the pros 
cedures in welding joints of various. 
thicknesses, illustrations of complete! 
and incomplete heat penetration, 3 
bend tests. Arc welding is next sho - 
including the metal-arc, carbon- ¢, 
and atomic-hydrogen processes, 
preparation of the joint, and selection” 
of the electrode and filler rod. Brazi 
by furnace and torch, the newest meth.” 
ods of jointing alloys, is shown; the” 
application of filler material, use of 
and tack welding are described. Spot” 
welding under pressure, using electrig 
current in both resistance and stored.” 
energy welding machines, are followed” 
by a review of the complete sequences 
in spot welding. Film closes with des” 
scriptions of weld testing and hints on 
how good welding of aluminum can be * 
accomplished. y 


Copies Available 

Copies are available for exhibition 
by industrial defense-training classes, 
training courses conducted by or on | 
behalf of the Army, Navy, and Maritime ~ 
Service, schools, churches, colleges, civic” 
and business organizations, and other™ 
similar groups. 

Application for loan of the film 
should be addressed to Bureau of Mines, © 
Division of Information, Central Experie | 
ment Station, 4800 Forbes Street, Pitts- © 
burgh, Pa., and should state that the 
borrower is equipped to show sound” 
films. No charge is made for use of the 
films, but the exhibitor is expected to™ 
pay transportation charges and for loss 
or damage other than normal wear. 





FARM-FAMILY LIVING 


Vocational Division 
Monograph No. 22 


Outlines the aspects of farm-family 
living as they relate to adults, 
out-of-school youth, and students 
of vocational agriculture and home 
economics. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
Washington, D.C. 5 cents 

















